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THE THIRD READING OF THE REFORM BILL. 


HE Reform Bill has left the House of Commons without 
having been debated as a whole in anything like an 
adequate manner by that assembly. The discussion on the second 
reading was of a slight and superficial character, for no one 
then cared to go very deeply into the merits of a measure which 
was destined to receive its real shape and form in Committee. 
In Committee the discussions necessarily turned on the par- 
ticular clauses under consideration; and on the third reading 
the House was too fully occupied with the conduct of the 
Government to have much time or attention to spare for the 
more important but less personally interesting topic of the Bill 
itself. During the eight hours’ debate of Monday last but 
little was said as to probable consequences and effects of a 
measure which the House has spent nearly five months in 
elaborating ; but, on the other hand, the course pursued by 
the Administration was submitted to the keenest and most un- 
sparing criticism. It is not surprising that this should have been 
the case, for undoubtedly there never was a more marvellous 
strategic movement ” in politics than that by which the Tory 
party have been led to abandon the task of stemming the tide 
of democracy, in order to take up a new position as the advo- 
cates of household suffrage. As Lord Cranborne very jastly 
observed, there is no sort of analogy between the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel in regard to free trade, and that of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli in reference to Parliamentary Reform. While 
the former statesman broke up his party and sacrificed office 
in order to give effect to his convictions, the latter gained office 
by avowing one set of principles, and have retained it by acting 
on principles of a directly opposite kind. The task of ex- 
plaining or glossing over an operation of so suspicious a 
character was probably felt to be beyond the power of any one 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. For it was one 
of the most remarkable features of the debate, that although 
the Government was assailed by a succession of speakers with 
the bitterest and most pointed attacks, no member of the 
Cabinet—not even those most pointedly referred to—endea- 
voured to dispute their justice or to break their force, until 
Mr. Disraeli rose at the end of the evening to make a general 
reply. 

That Mr. Disraeli’s speech was eminently worthy of his repu- 
tation for debating tact, skill, and adroitness no one will deny. 
But he certainly failed to reconcile the Conservative opposition 
to the Reform Bill of last year with the Conservative support 
of a far more extensive Bill this year. The facts which he had 
to explain were of the plainest, the simplest, and, we must add, 
of the most damaging kind. For the last fifteen years the 
subject of Parliamentary reform has engaged at intervals the 
attention of statesmen. Throughout that period, up to the 
present year, Mr. Disraeli has stedfastly opposed any reduction 
of the borough franchise. In 1859 he brought in a Bill for 
its lateral extension, but he accompanied this with the 
strongest declarations against a similar extension in a vertical 
direction. It is true that, after the dissolution of Parliament 
in that year, he held language implying that, if he was per- 
mitted to retain office, he might consent to the m sure which 
he had only a few weeks ago denounced. This doubtful con- 
cession was, however, withdrawn the moment it was found 
ineffectual in prolonging the Conservative tenure of office. 








And from that time down to the close of last session no one 
gave forth more emphatic warnings against the dangers of 
democracy or the perils of permitting one class to “ swamp ” 
all the rest. It may now be convenient for him to sneer at ~ 
Mr. Lowe’s gloomy vaticinations as the declamation of an 
inspired schoolboy; but his own speeches previous to the 
present session were crammed with arguments and predictions 
identical with those which fell from the right hon. member for 
Calne. Lord Cranborne abundantly proved this point by the 
extracts which he cited from “ Hansard;” nor shall we add 
anything to his demonstration further than by recalling the 
fact that in the course of one of the addresses which Mr. 
Disraeli delivered last year he expressly said that it would be 
“intolerable” to reform Parliament “ by securing the predo- 
minance of a household democracy ”"—the very thing which the 
Bill now passing through Parliament will do, if it does anything 
at all. Now, indeed, we are told that we are all Englishmen 
alike, and that English habits, customs, social organizations, 
and modes of thought constitute an ample protection against the 
evils of democracy. That may be so; but what we want to 
know is why there is now so much faith and confidence where 
there was but lately so much fear and distrust; and, to that 
question, Mr. Disraeli’s speech furnishes no reply. He simply 
adopts Mr. Gladstone’s tone, and uses Mr. Gladstone’s language, 
without vouchsafing any explanation of how he came by the 
one or the other. If he frankly avowed that he and his 
colleagues had changed their minds, there would be nothing 
more to be said about the matter; we should simply be left to 
our own reflections on the capacity of statesmen whose opinions 
on the most important and vital subjects are liable to so sudden 
and complete a revolution. Instead, however, of making a 
confession which would, undoubtedly, be somewhat humiliating, 
he endeavours to show that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is not indeed exactly the same, but a sort of natural 
development of that which they pursued in Opposition. But 
although it may be true that he, his colleagues, and his party 
were, as he tells us, always in favour of admitting the working 
classes to the franchise, they invariably insisted, until the present 
year, that that admission should be obtained by the possession 
of special qualifications, should be restrained within the 
narrowest limits, and should be so regulated as to avoid the 
swamping of other classes. It may now suit the right hon. 
gentleman to denounce the Bill of last year, because it would, 
in his opinion, have formed a portion of the working classes 
into a Pretorian guard for the exclusion of the rest; but is it 
not evident that the same charge might have been brought with 
much greater truth and effect against the limited measure of 
working-class enfranchisement proposed by him in 1859; and 
are we really expected to forget that so far from taking his 
present objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill when it was actually 
under discussion, he then found fault with it on exactly the 
opposite ground—that, while it professed to admit only the 
élite of the working classes, it raised no effectual barrier against 
the irruption of the multitude? If so long ago as 1859 the 
Cabinet of Lord Derby came to the conclusion that there was 
no other course open to them than either to maintain the £10 
borough qualification or to adopt household suffrage, the only 
practical deduction they drew from that conviction was that no 
change at all should take place. Mr. Disraeli does indeed 
allege that the only reason why the Goyernment of 1859 did 
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not bring forward a measure based on household suffrage was 
their conviction that the country would not accept such a 
settlement. But if we could believe a statement which we 


_ take leave to say is absolutely incredible, it would make the 


case against the Conservative leaders worse, instead of better ; 
for what must we say of men who went on year after year 
declaiming against democracy and threatening us with all sorts 
of evils as the consequence of substituting a £7 for a £10 
franchise, although they had some time before been ready to 
sanction a far more extensive measure P 

We will not, however, charge this piece of insincerity against 
them, for we do not believe that they were guilty of it; but we 
are certainly entitled to ask how it was that if the Government 
held their present views—even so lately as the commencement 
of the session—they did not announce them in their preliminary 
resolutions, but, on the contrary, acted in complete contradiction 
to them in their “ten minutes’” Bill, and even in the present 
measure proposed to guard against the supremacy of the masses 
in whom they now profess such complete trust, by the dual 
vote, the exclusion of the compound householders, and the 
adoption of a different period of residence for the new and the 
old voters? We do not pretend to say what may then have 
been—or indeed what may now be Mr. Disraeli’s own opinions 
or individual policy—but as to the Government generally it seems 
to us beyond dispute that they commenced the session with the 
intention of passing a Conservative measure, and that under 
some pressure or other they will end it by advising her Majesty 
to give her Royal assent to one of a very advanced Liberal 
character. They may find some consolation in the belief that 
the Act will at any rate be a final one; but even if this be the 
case, we are unable to understand in what sense it can be 
more Conservative to reach household suffrage by one stroke, 
than to spread the process over a number of years by a gradual 
reduction of the suffrage. When Mr. Disraeli objected last 
year to Mr. Gladstone’s measure because it would lead to 
household suffrage, he certainly did not tell the Tories that all 
he really meant was that it was faulty because it only tended in 
that direction, and did not reach the goal at once. For our own 
part we agree with Mr. Bright in thinking that there is no more 
finality about this tham about any other Reform Bill. 
Although household suffrage may rest on “a principle,” both the 
lodger and the county franchise are bounded by “ hard and fast” 
lines, and these lines will inevitably be regarded with far more 
impatience when the borough occupation franchise is freed 
from any similar restriction, than they would have been if the 
electoral qualification had been allowed to rest universally 
upon a pecuniary basis. Apply to the lodger and the county 
franchise the same “ principle” which will in future govern 
the borough occupation franchise, and we have immediately 
registered manhood suffrage. We do not say that this step will 
be taken at once or speedily, but we are convinced that it has 
been materially accelerated by the action of the present 
Government. If this result had been attained by either the 
Government or the House of Commons, after full delibera- 
tion, and with set purpose, we should have nothing to say 
against it. But it is obvious that this is not the case. Both 
the House and the Government have simply drifted in the most 
ignominious manner. Broken up into sections and cliques, the 
victims of intrigues in the lobby and meetings in the tea-room, 
the House has acted without consistency, without resolution, and 
without any clear or definite intention. Compelled, by the 
pressure which Mr, Gladstone was able to put upon them, 
to abandon the so-called securities of their Bill, and unwilling to 
stop at the safe restjng-place of the £5 rating franchise, because 
by so doing they must have passed the severest condemnation 
on their own conduct last year, the Government have acted 
upon, even if they did not consciously adopt, the policy of 
bidding against the front Opposition bench for Radical support 
at Radical prices. If anything could add to the humiliation 
which the Conservatives ought to feel, and do in fact feel, at 
having been made at once the dupes and the accomplices in 
such a policy, the finishing touch must have been given to 
their mortification by Mr. Disraeli’s bantering protestations, 
that the chief fault of the Government, if it had one, was that 
it did not obey with sufficient readiness the liberal impulse 
given to it by the Tory country gentlemen on the back 
benches. 

In an oratorical point of view, one of the chief features of 
the debate was the speech of Mr. Lowe. It is not, however, 
necessary to dwell upon it, because, cleverly as the culinary 
operation had been performed, it was nothing but a réchauffée 
of stale arguments and old predictions. We do not care to 
discuss once more points on which we have so often expressed 
ha ptnion, but we may in passing express our satisfaction 

t, whatever be his motives or reasons for adopting that 








course, Mr. Lowe proposes for the future to throw in his lot 
with the Liberal party, and to give to Liberal measures the 
support of his great abilities. It only remains to say a word 
on the prospects of the measure in the Upper House. Earl 
Grey has already given notice of his intention to propose a 
resolution on the second reading, and rumours are afloat of 
various amendments to be moved in Committee. It would be 
unworthy of the House of Peers, and indeed it would be a 
practical abdication of their position, if they were to allow so 
important a measure to pass with but a slight or merely nominal 
discussion. But we trust that they will be satisfied to main- 
tain their dignity by eloquent and philosophical speeches, and 
by pungent criticisms of the measure sent up to them by the 
Commons. There can be no objection to their revising its 
language or amending its details; but they will be very 
ill advised if they meddle with its leading provisions, or 
endeavour to restore the “ securities ” which the Government 
has been glad to abandon. Neither the House of Commons 
nor the country will suffer the liberality of a measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform to be curtailed by the hereditary branch of 
the Legislature. The attempt could only lead to serious differ- 
ences between the two Houses, and in the end to the surrender 
and the humiliation of the weaker body. From this fate we 
have, however, every confidence that the peers will be saved by 
a plenary confidence in Lord Derby. Their faith in their leader, 
however unreasoning, may on this occasion, at any rate, serve 
as a convenient substitute for the political sagacity in which 
they are deficient. 








A QUARTERLY CASSANDRA. 


“In spite of the Quarterly I have the honour to be the 
leader of the great Tory party,” cried Mr. Disraeli from his 
place in the House, after an attack more than usually trenchant 
had been made upon him in the accredited organ of the Tories, 
And never does the Chancellor of the Exchequer show himself 
more to advantage, because then he is true to his nature, than 
when he turns upon and rends some of his own followers. 
Since Peel’s death he has never had such opportunities as he 
has lately enjoyed. With a positive zest he has poured out 
his vitriol of personalities. For Mr. Disraeli’s wit is always 
personal. He is nothing if not personal. This gives him an 
advantage which no other weapon can counterbalance. Mr. 
Beresford Hope is held up to ridicule as the “ Batavian,” and 
Mr. Lowe as the “inspired schoolboy.” Nothing sticks like 
a nickname. Peel will always be the “great middleman.” 
Mr. Disraeli is no less the inventor of party-cries than of nick- 
names. He has upheld a flagging cause with the one and 
discomforted renegades with the other. And in a remarkable 
passage, which has been carefully quoted in all the Liberal 
papers, under the suggestive heading of “Tory Despair,” the 
Quarterly, in its new number, concludes an article on Reform 
essays, by acknowledging that Mr. Disraeli is the leader of the 
Tory party. After all, “ the adventurer,” the man, “ undoubt- 
edly of an old family, but of Eastern origin,” as was contemptu- 
ously said of him by one of his own supporters, has not so 
much led as driven the broad-acred squires—the Christophers 
and Stanhopes, and all those country gentlemen, that are so 
ostentatiously paraded in a famous passage in “ Lord George 
Bentinck: a Political Biography,” into absolute democracy, 
Mr. Disraeli has had his revenge, and the Quarterly shrieks 
with alarm. Save us, oh Radicals! it cries, for we quote the very 
words of our contemporary, “save us, we blush to say it, from 
the Tory Government.” Things have, indeed, come to a pretty 
pass when the organ of Croker seeks an alliance with the 
Liberals. But it is too latenow. The Tories, years ago, made 
their choice—they made an unholy alliance with a man who 
has at last betrayed them. Their compact was—hound 
Peel to death, and we will give ourselves and our votes to you. 
And Mr, Disraeli did hound Peel, as far as was in his power, 
to death, and now he claims his terms. And the wages have 
been paid this very session. They have been paid in the shape 
of a Democratic Reform Bill. ‘“ Consistency, probity, honour,” 
as the Quarterly Review truly says, have all been flung to the 
winds. But what else could the Tories expect? Did they 
expect consistency from a man whose life has given the lie to 
consistency, or honour from him, who did not think it base to 
spend night after night in vilifying his former leader, and for no 
other reason than to make sport for the Lords of the Philistines, 
Betrayer and betrayed seem to us equally bad. Those who 
took a pleasure in seeing a statesman tormented with all the 
ingenuity which malice could suggest, are in no less degree 
culpable than he who played the part of arch-tormentor. They 
have no right now to call out that they have been betrayed. 
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They must have known their leader’s nature. They knew 
that it was utterly immaterial to him what he said or did as 
long as he himself could make temporary profit. Come what 
might, he had nothing to lose. 
known. 
which to-day is being paid in full. 


That at least they must have | 
Yet, with their eyes open, they entered into a bond 


Such is the history of Toryism since the repeal of the Corn 
And though, as we have said, we do not think that our 
contemporary has any right to complain because Mr. Disraeli 


carries out to the strict letter the full terms of the agreement, 
yet we do think that it shows that all honour is not dead in 
the Tory party, when its chief organ acknowledges the bitter- 
ness of its humiliation. 


Others, too, have helped to break the 
fall of the Tories. Others, too, have added something of dignity 
to a cause which has been betrayed by its leader. Others, too, 
have shown that they also have not been forgetful of the great 
and honourable traditions of their forefathers, and have refused 
to purchase a fleeting popularity by the sacrifice of their self- 
respect. When the history of the present Reform Bill is 
written by some future Macaulay, the names of Carnarvon, 
Cranborne, and Peel, although the champions of a beaten and 
a ruined cause, will stand forth in a very different light to that 
of the now triumphant Disraeli. They, at all events, sought 
not their own aggrandisement, and preferred rather to lose 
power than to be false to their convictions. We can respect 
mistaken views, but we can only despise unprincipled success. 

But Mr. Disraeli’s success is, after all, only the victory of 
the Liberals. Hence is it that we cannot join in the melancholy 
prophecies of our contemporary, nor sympathize with its pre- 
sent grief. All the melancholy epitaphs that have lately been 
written upon the British Constitution are second-hand. They 
were all made in 1832. And though the two Bills are very 
different in character, so, too, the epitaphs are equally inap- 
plicable. Then we were told that all political power would pass 
away from the aristocracy, and be for ever vested in the 
£10 householder. Now the same Cassandra wail is being 
repeated, with slight alterations. The artisan is now sub- 
stituted for the £10 householder. He, or the class still lower, 
is for the future, thinks the Quarterly, to govern England. 
We should have small faith in Liberalism did we think this. 
True it is that Mr. Disraeli’s Bill has gone much further, as 
regards the franchise, than the most ardent Liberal, at the 
present moment, desires. True it is that he has enfranchised 
what, Mr. Bright has well called “ the residuum,” who will 
probably for some time to come form the political Swiss at the 
poll, to be purchased by the highest bidder. These measures we 
may for a long time regret. But the evil consequences will 
only be temporary. If they be more than temporary, then 
Liberalism is altogether a sham and a mistake. We had best 
go backa century. Not the past, however, but the fature, will 
come to our aid. 

It will be education that will enfranchise the minds of the 
masses. Each year must bring with it improvement. Mr. 
Disraeli may plume himself on a temporary success, but the 
ultimate victory must rest with the Liberals. Mr. Disraeli 
may possibly win at the next elections, but the scale will 
steadily alter. Tory registration, Tory intimidation, and Tory 
influence may for a little while manipulate the poll-books in 
Mr. Disraeli’s favour, but the steady progress of education, of 
enlightenment, and the wider spread of books and journals, will 
every day make new converts to Liberalism. Each new library 
that is built, each new mechanics’ institute that is opened, will 
swell the number of Liberals. Ignorance makes Tories; light 
Liberals. This is our creed. And if this is what the Quarterly 
Review fears, then we, too, join in its apprehensions. But our 
contemporary sees only a hand-breadth in advance. It sees 
only an escape from the evils of “unbridled democracy” by 
the evils of “ unbounded corruption.” It would save us from 
Scylla by steering straight into Charybdis. Its only hope is 
that the new voters may rather choose to sell than exercise their 
power. Bribery is to be our salvation. There was a time 
when bribery might have been looked upon as the safeguard 
of Toryism. But the country squires are not what they once 
were, They are no longer “acred up to their chins and 
Consolled up to their lips.” The Carlton is still a power 
in the land. Buta new element hasrisen. We fear the pluto- 
crat more than the aristocrat. The novi homines bribe, the 
Tories intimidate. We would say to our contemporary, put 
not your trust in riches, even if you have them, which is very 
doubtfal, as far as the older county families are concerned. 
Put your trust rather in acting honourably up to your convic- 
tions, and not as you have done in plotting with an intriguer. 
In this way you will regain, as you did after 1832, your just 
measure of rightful political influence, and that honour which 








you have now forfeited. Then you will find that we all, | 





——_ 


whether Liberals or Tories, will be gainers by granting justice 


_ to our brethren—the justice of seeing that they are properly 
| educated, and properly qualified for performing their political 


duties as voters. There need then be no occasion for the help 
of bribery on the one side, nor that of unbridled license on the 
other. 








ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Tue visit of the Sultan has to some extent thrown into the 
shade that of the Viceroy of Egypt. There is about the Grand 
Turk an air of mysterious grandeur which does not surround 
the vassal prince. If the former be only the representative of 
an effete dynasty and a decaying empire, the associations con- 
nected with his name carry us back to the times when the 
Ottoman power was the terror of Europe, and link together 
the widely separated epochs when Christendom was banded 
together against the Mohammedan invader, and when, on the 
other hand, a large portion of Christendom was united to 
defend the throne of that invader’s successor against a new, 
and in these days, a more formidable foe. In Constantinople 
and in the court of its sovereign some of the most important 
political and diplomatic conflicts of recent times have had their 
seat. The yet unsolved Hastern question keeps alive the ex- 
pectation of important events yet to come, in which the Sultan 
must play no insignificant part; while poetry has contributed, 
in degree, to shed a halo of interest around the very unpoetical 
potentate who is the centre of modern oriental romance. The 
Viceroy of Egypt has none of these meretricious and super- 
ficial attractions. Although he reigns over an ancient country, 
his dynasty is of very recent origin. There is nothing mysterious 
or romantic about the steps by which Mehemet Ali transformed 
a dependent pashalic into a virtually independent State. Our 
interest in Egypt is rather commercial than political; and 
there is not even any novelty about the visit of the 
sovereign of that State to the capitals of the Western 
world. But although we can easily understand why crowds 
should collect to stare at the Sultan in preference to the Viceroy, 
it is nevertheless a fact which scarcely admits of dispute that it 
is far more important to us to maintain cordial and intimate 
relations with the latter than‘ with the former. Although 
Mr. Layard and a few other politicians of the same stamp still 
cling to a belief in the regeneration of Turkey, and still look 
forward to its resuming an independent position and attitude, 
almost all unprejudiced speakers and observers see clearly 
enough that it will be a happy day for the Hast, for Europe, 
and for the world, when the period of Mohammedan rule over 
Christian races is brought to aclose. It may still be desirable 
to prevent Russia from becoming the heir of the “ sick man ”; 
but neither England nor any other civilized country has any 
interest in preventing races holding our own faith, and capable 
of receiving our own civilization, from throwing off the yoke of 
those whose religion and whose national character are alike 
inconsistent with progress, There can be little doubt that the 
Turkish empire is destined to be replaced by one or more 
Christian States; and that it is with the races who will form 
the population of those States rather than with the present 
ruler of the country, that it behoves us to cultivate friendly 
relations. 

The case of Egypt is very different. A Mohammedan 
sovereign is in his proper place in that country; and although 
the present dynasty are in point of race alien to the people 
over whom they rule, there is no reason to think that their 
overthrow would be attended with the slightest advantage 
either to the Egyptians or to anyone else. Although their system 
of administration and government is thoroughly Oriental, and 


| therefore highly tyrannical and oppressive, it has been found 


consistent with a very rapid development of the resources and 
the productive powers of the country. Although they have 
been and are despots, Mehemet Ali and his successors have 
contrasted very favourably with the Turkish sultans in their 
appreciation of European civilization, and their determination 
to bring its agencies to bear upon the improvement of their 
people. A system of public education is now in operation in 
the country. Special schools have been established for giving 
instruction in medicine, languages, music, and agriculture. 
Military and medical colleges and hospitals have been founded. 
Great works have been projected, and have to some extent been 
carried out, for diffusing over a wider space of country the 
beneficial effects of the inundation of the Nile. Every en- 
couragement has been given to commerce by releasing it from 
excessive dues and imports; by affording to tra- 
vellers and merchants; and by the construction of railways, of 
which, at the beginning of 1865, there were no fewer than 360 
miles, the most important of the lines being that of the 
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overland route from Alexandria to Suez, 223 miles in length. 
The condition of the country is in fact one of healthy progress; 
and in this respect it differs materially from the general stag- 
nation which is visible in Tarkey. Under these auspices 
is is not surprising that the trade of Egypt (especially with 
England) should have rapidly increased of late years, and 
although that is in great measure due to the stoppage of our 
cotton supply from America, there is no doubt that, wholly 
apart from that cause, the commercial relations of the two 
States are steadily growing in importance. This is, of course, 
mainly owing to the fact that the overland route to India lies 
through Egypt; and it is only necessary to allude to this 
circumstance in order to show the extreme importance of cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Viceroy by every means in our 
power, of doing all we can to maintain his independence, and 
of sedulously guarding against the predominance of any foreign 
influence at his court. We are, in fact, dependent upon the 
continuance of amicable relations with him for our main pas- 
senger route to the East. Before long our troops will pass to 
and from India through Egypt; and if the Suez Canal should 
turn out successful, it may be confidently anticipated that a 
large portion of our most valuable Asiatic trade will be carried 
on by that channel instead of, as at present, by the circuitous 
route round the Cape of Good Hope. The construction of that 
canal was at one time regarded with most absurd jealousy by 
some of our statesmen, although, in truth, no country will 
benefit by its completion so much as England, because no 
other country has anything like the commerce for which its 
sanguine promoters believe that it will become the highway. 
So long as we retain the command of the sea, no other Power 
can use it to our detriment; but in order that we may our- 
selves use it freely in the event of war, it is necessary that we 
should always be able to count on the friendship, or at least 
the neutrality, of the sovereign of the country through which 
it passes. The fact that it is in course of construction at all 
events supplies a strong additional reason for our adopting 
towards the ruler of Egypt a policy of the most conciliatory 
character. 

There is no reason to doubt that such a policy will be fully 
reciprocated. It is true that in consequence of the course that 
we pursued in 1841, when we were mainly instrumental in 
driving Mehemet Ali out of Syria, French influence was at 
one time predominant at Cairo, and that France was regarded 
then with much greater cordiality than England. But if 
Lord Palmerston’s policy is not forgotten, it has long 
since ceased to embitter our relations with the ruler of 
Egypt. Any one holding that position has substantial 
reasons for cultivating an intimate connection with us. If the 
overland route is important to us, it is no less important to 
him that the stream of English traffic should continue to run 
its profitable course through his dominions. If the Suez Canal 
promises to become a source of increased wealth to his 
State, it may also become in a certain degree a source of 
danger and embarrassment by presenting an opportunity and 
a pretext for French intervention in the internal affairs of 
the country; and the Viceroy must therefore naturally desire 
to secure the support of a Power which has neither any interest 
nor any wish inimical to his independence. Then, if we derive 
from Egypt valuable supplies of raw material and find there 
in return a fair and an increasing demand for our manufactured 
goods, it is not less true that to the English capital and enter- 
prise the recent improvement in the condition of the country 
and its growth in wealth and prosperity are largely due. So 
intelligent a man as the present Viceroy is not likely to be 
insensible to the still greater advantages which he may expect 
to derive from a still further application of that capital and 
enterprise, not merely to the purposes of trade, but to the con- 
struction of those works of irrigation and of communication of 
which the country stands so much in need. There, is there- 
fore, on both sides, an excellent foundation for a solid and last- 
ing friendship ; and we cannot help hoping that the recent 
visit of the Viceroy to England will have done much to pro- 
+ so la he 07 that ” has not been treated altogether in 
which our Re 1 Dine ty ws aint After the ee 
travelled in eae ages were received by him when they 
pened gah i e may naturally consider that-he has been 
pve pele wy reated in being turned over to the hospitable 

private nobleman, however well fitted that nobleman 
ran A ” to play the part of host. Bat, on the other 
Pk oe ~ an opportunity of convincing himself 
hi y eelings which are entertained towards 
tm both by our leading statesmen and our most i 
, . g § ; ost important 
sp ara bodies ; and tnat is a matter which will pro- 
rg ya is estimation our shortcomings as enter- 
; e well, both for us and for Egypt, if this | 


should turn out to be the case; for it is our interest to pro- 
mote in every way the prosperity of the country, and there are 
certainly ways in which our influence may be brought to bear 
with great advantage. Notwithstanding the development of 
the resources of the country which bas of late years taken 
place, as is evidenced by the increase of its products, 
and the growth both of its exports and imports, it is 
doubtful whether the condition of the population has 
improved in anything like a commensurate degree. It is, 
indeed, impossible that this should be the case, seeing 
that the Viceroy is, with some few exceptions, proprietor of all 
the land in Egypt; that he is the only considerable agricul- 
turist, manufacturer, and trader in the country. When we 
recollect that such a thing as personal liberty is unknown in 
the country—that the Government has a right to take, and 
does when it requires it take, the labour of every man on its 
own terms—that the security for property is of the most 
imperfect kind—that no enterprise can be undertaken without 
the consent of the Government, or at the risk of clashing with 
some of its private interests—it will be readily seen that the 
motives to energy, industry, or enterprise on the part 
of the population must be very slight indeed. The truth 
is, that the recent progress of the country is almost 
entirely due to the enlightened but despotic action of the 
Government. Admirable as the effects of this have in some 
respects been, it is clear enough that results far more con- 
siderable might be expected, if the people could be induced or 
stimulated to co-operate with the Government. That of course 
will never be the case until their labour is liberated from 
restraint, and their property is secured to them by something 
like fair laws and a decent administration of justice. It ought 
not to be an over-sanguine expectation on our part, that one 
result of increased communication with England and of 
increased intercourse with England, will be to bring this con- 
viction home to the mind of the present or a future Viceroy. 
In that case we may anticipate that our commercial relations 
with Egypt will become even more advantageous and important 
than they are at present; and that the political tie between 
the two countries will be further strengthened by the sense of 
additional benefits given and received. 








LORD CRANBORNE’S WAIL. 


Tue debate on the*third reading of the Reform Bill of 1867 
was distinguished by a display of oratorical pyrotechnics rather 
than by any political importance. Mr. Lowe, of course, gave 
vent to a bitter invective, disfigured somewhat more than usual 
by a patchwork of classical commonplaces. Mr. Disraeli, in 
the flushed excitement of his “ dishonest victory,” inflicted 
upon the right honourable member for Calne a terrible 
chastisement; but he abstained from using either severe or 
contemptuous language towards the speech with which the 
debate was opened by Lord Cranborne. Indeed that speech 
was one which no generous man, however hostile to the prin- 
ciples that it contended for, could regard with acrimonious 
feelings. Among the mass of the Liberal party, we are sure 
there are very few who are now disposed to cry “ Ve victis! ” 
The political ideas, of which Lord Cranborne is perhaps the 
only true exponent left us, are as good as extinct; as the 
bases of a practical policy—the axioms of a Parliamentary 
party—they are already dead. We cannot doubt that the 
old struggle, dimly represented in our history by the 
words Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, will be quickly 
recommenced ; but it will be under quite other conditions from 
those under which it has been carried on while the franchise 
was the privilege of a few. To the old time and the old political 
system, Lord Cranborne looks back with yearning regret; on 
the fature and the new political scheme he casts a glance of 
mingled distrust and defiance. His speech, manly as it was, 
and acquiescent in a fatality which he was powerless to avert, 
was painfully coloured with hopelessness and indignation. It 
was, in fact, a wail—a lament for fallen supremacy and power 
destroyed. And it was also the expression of a deep-seated 
indignation against the treason of party leaders—more digni- 
fied than the shrill shriek of vituperation from Mr. Lowe, with 
its insincere note of wounded vanity, and far more impressive. 
In both these senses, as the last utterance of a party, and of 
principles that are dead, and as a denunciation of the treason 
which is glorified everywhere as Mr. Disraeli’s success, the 
speech to which we refer was one of the most noteworthy that 
has been delivered in the House of Commons during the present. 





session. 
From Lord Cranborne’s point of view, it is plain that there 
is ample justification fur buth the propucitions which he essayed 
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to prove. That there was an abandonment of the principles 
of Toryism as complete and shameless as ever disgraced the 
annals of Representative Government, even Mr. Disraeli himself 
could not conceal from the few keen-sighted men among his 
followers; that such abandonment was in the nature of 
treachery he was equally unable to deny with effect. Like a 
skilled debater, he left Lord Cranborne’s arguments and 
reproaches to shift for themselves, and turned to crush 
Mr. Lowe with an easy retort, and to meet the pro- 
phecies of that rhetorician with even tawdrier declamation 
about the strength of Englishmen and the glory of England. 
Still, thanks to the reporters, the spoken word remains. 
Nothing more damaging to Mr. Disraeli’s prestige stands on 
record than this bitter attack. The only precedent, or semblance 
of one, which the present ministry could adduce in their favour, 
that of Sir Robert Peel in regard to the Corn Laws, was over- 
thrown most effectually by Lord Cranborne; and the argument 
must have recalled with a certain sense of shame to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, pachydermatous though he be, the 
time when he, too, denounced treason, and led with some just 
pride the hand of those “who had kept unstained the chastity 
of their honour.” Few and singular is that band now. The 
old landmarks are removed; not many join with Lord Cran- 
borne in mourning their abolition. Believing, as we do, an 
extension to the suffrage to be a good thing and a 
just thing in itself, we can yet quite understand the 
fears and the anger of the old Tories. In the distribu- 
tion of political power, what is given to one part of the 
nation must be taken from another part. Since 1832, 
England has been governed, it is true, by her middle class, but 
the machinery of Government has been aristocratical and the 

privileges of the oligarchy have been preserved unimpaired. 

Lord Cranborne sees clearly that the artisan class, from its 

organization and its long antagonism with capital, as well as 

from its being further removed from aristocratic social influ- 

ences, will be inclined to act more independently in the sphere 

of politics than the trading and professional classes have done. 

This, which we look on as a benefit, Lord Cranborne regards 

as @ terrible peril. And, to a certain extent, justly and natu- 

rally. The English nobility and landed gentry, who have so 

long monopolized the duty of Government, will, under house- 

hold suffrage, be compelled to contend as equal competitors 

with a class separated from them now by an impassable gulf 

of suspicion and covert hostility, and adverse to all their 

interests which are bound up with aristocratic supremacy. The 

strength of the English aristocracy has been its connection 

with the land. Most probably, the land laws will be among 

the first object of attack selected by the Parliament of house- 

holders. The same may be said of the State Church, of the 

army, of the civil departments of the public service, of the 

Government of Ireland, of the Government of India. These 

are the idols which Lord Cranborne sees will too certainly be | 
broken in the cataclysm which Mr. Disraeli has invoked, and 

which the “ Conservatives ” of England—how bitter must be 

the word to him !—have helped to hasten. 

These views are not Lord Cranborne’s alone. There are many 
who still think with him; but the mass of the party has been 
lured to adopt his ingeniously dishonest policy of manipulating 
the residuum so as to neutralize the reforming impulses of the 
artisans. This specious scheme will fail, we are convinced, as 
it deserves to fail. It can but hasten the consummation, to 
which, according to Comte, the English aristocracy is doomed, 
the crisis when they must “ pass under the yoke of the work- 
men.” But for the moment it has completely deluded the 
country party. That Lord Cranborne has been unable to head 
a secession from the Ministerialists, such as was led in the 
battle of Protection by Lord George Bentinck, may be taken as 
a proof that the order of ideas, which he represents, is 
thoroughly obsolete, The Conservatism of the next generation 
of Englishmen will be the Conservatism of capital, not the 
Conservatism of land. Its watchword will be not property, 
but privilege. To this everything has lately been tending, and 
the completion of the change will be brought about by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill. The political order to which Lord Cranborne 
looks back with regret is rather that which existed 





before the Reform Act than that which has since pre- 
vailed ; rather an aristocracy governing to the people than an | 
aristocracy governing for the people. Even the last, however, | 


is preferable to a people governing itself, which might make | 


short work of land laws and game laws, monopolies in | 


sympathy whatever; but personally we cannot but respect 
and compassionate Lord Cranborne. Had he been born at 


| 


Church and State. With the type of mind which is | 
gratified by such an ideal we can have no political | 


he might have made his mark as a statesman. His singular 
abilities as a debater and an administrator would have 
undoubtedly won him both renown and power; even his caustic 
sarcasm and domineering temper would scarcely have impeded 
his rise any more than they did that of Chatham. But in our 
time his doom is sealed. Any man so thoroughly out of 
sympathy with all the strong currents of opinion on political 
matters must remain in comparative inactivity and obscurity, 
while men suppler and more cunning than he, far his inferiors in 
ability, are destined to pass him in the race. Too stiffly honest 
to apostatize, there is no fear that we shall hear from Lord 
Cranborne, as we have heard from Mr. Lowe, threats of burning 
what he adored, and adoring what he burned. In the Parlia- 
ments of the future, we are sure Lord Cranborne will always 
have an honoured place, whether in the Upper or Lower 
House: we believe he will always be listened to with respectful 
attention. So much is due to his unquestioned ability and 
integrity. But he is, we may venture to predict, excluded 
from the higher offices of statesmanship. He can never 
influence opinion on vital points, and he can never lead a 
party. 








OUR FUTURE WAR OFFICE. 


Ir it be true that out of evil sometimes cometh good, we 
may hope that the late march to Hounslow will not be without 
some beneficial result on our military system of managing by 
the rule of thumb. Disasters to an army in the field are what 
all troops are liable to, and some of the bravest corps have at 
times been routed, owing to an incomprehensible panic amongst 
the men composing the force. Nor can the best organized 
armies be considered as always quite free from anything like: 
failure of arrangement on the part of those intrusted with 
authority. In a campaign supplies may fail notwithstanding 
every precaution taken; and it is said that, some years ago,. 
owing to the sudden drying up of wells in which there was 
formerly an abundance of water, a detachment of French troops 
crossing an arid plain in Algeria perished almost toa man. In 
a word, good management and forethought for the future go a 
very long way towards insuring success, but circumstances may 
arise in which the feebleness of man’s best intentions are shown 
most forcibly, and a favourable result is snapped from our 
hands even when we all but grasp it. But the muddle that took 
place at Hounslow was nothing of this sort. Gross mismanage- 
ment insured all that could have been expected under the 
circumstances. On a fine summer’s morning, a cavalry brigade 
marched out from a camp which is less than thirty miles dis- 
tant from the metropolis of England. They arrived at their 
destination, which is within a dozen miles of London, about 
nine o'clock; but from that hour until four o’clock in the 
afternoon neither men nor horses could obtain any food, and 
remained starving a whole day within an hour by rail, or a 
few seconds by telegram, of the largest city in the world. The 
story seemed really so absurd—so difficult to believe—that it 
was not until questions had been asked in the House of 
Commons, and the Secretary at War had said he could not. 
decide exactly who was in fault, that the public began to think 
the tale must be true, and then the press took up the matter,. 
and in its turn commenced asking who is to blame for such an 
extraordinary state of things. 

Brigadier-General Hodges, who commanded the starved 
brigade, is one of the best cavalry officers in England, and is 
well known to be a man who allows nothing to interfere with 
his professional duties. In marching as he did from Hounslow at 
an early hour, he not only obeyed the orders of his military supe-- 
riors, but did the very wisest thing he could, The weather 
was extremely hot at the time, and if the General had waited 
until nine or ten o’clock—the usual marching hour in England,. 
the probabilities are that he would have lost several of his men 
by sunstroke. By starting from camp so as to reach this halting- 
place some three hours before noon, the chances of such a 
misfortune were greatly diminished, if not done away with alto-. 
gether, and the result is seen in the fact that the brigade 
reached Hounslow without a single casualty of the kind. Such 
being the case, it is clear that neither the Horse Guards, who- 
ordered the march, nor General Hodges, who obeyed the orders. 
he received, were to blame, for had either one or the other 
acted otherwise than they did, it would have been at the risk 
of life, which is of much more importance than the chances of 
a few hours’ starvation. But is the Deputy Commissary- 
General, who had charge of victualling the troops, to be blamed 
for not having the rations ready at Hounslow when the troops 
arrived ? In our opinion he is not. He received o:ders from 
the War Office to the effect that on a certain day a given 
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eustom of the English army on home service is, that troops on 
the march reach their halting-place about four or five o’clock, and 
by that hour the meat, bread, hay, straw, and corn had arrived 
at Hounslow, and had been served out tothe men. The Horse 
Guards—that is the Oommander-in-Chief, or rather the 
Quartermaster-General, of the army—has no authority over 
the Commissariat Department, and cannot communicate an 
order to one of its officers except through the Secretary of State 
for War or his deputies ; therefore, Sir Hope Grant, who, as 
Quartermaster-General, has the ordering of all movements of 
troops, could no more direct Deputy-Commissary Fonblanque 
to do this or that at such an hour, or to be ready at such a 
time, than he could order the movements of one of the Foreign- 
office clerks. 
blundering, which ought to be laid at the door of our military 
system, and is not the fault of those officials who, by obeying 
the orders they receive, adhere to the rules of the service. 
There can be little or no doubt that in no other country in 
Europe would it have been possible for troops to march within 
a short distance of an immense city like London, and yet man 
and beast to have to remain for seven hours after they reached 
their destination without food or forage. But it should be borne 
in mind that in no other country in the world is there a system 
of double military government, each totally independent of the 
other, and, under many circumstances, totally unable the one 
to issue orders to the other. Who is there that can define 
whether the head of the English army is Sir John Pakington 
or the Duke of Cambridge ? Who can say where the authority 
of the War Office ends and that of the Horse Guards begins ? 
To the readers of Parliamentary debates, it would seem that 
the relative position of the Secretary for War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is that of being the scapegoat the one of the 
other. When the former is taken to task in the House for 
some blunder or mismanagement—which generally occurs on 
an average about once in three weeks during the session—he 
almost invariably manages to prove that it was not in his, but 
in the other department that the mistake occurred; and that, 
as responsible for the discipline of the army, his Royal High- 
ness ought not to be interfered with. The sins of the War 
Office are laid upon the shoulders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who has gradually risen to be a sort of infallible military 
chieftain. And in the same way when any fault is found with 
the Duke of Cambridge, he—or, what is much the same thing, 
some of his military following in Parliament—proves to the 
entire satisfaction of his hearers that the authority of the Horse 
Guards is cribbed and confined by the War Office, and that it 
is for the Secretary for War to explain why this or that blunder 
occurred. But when both are, as in the present instance, 
found fault with, they manage to fall back upon the system, 
and demonstrate that, as neither the one nor the other has 
supreme authority over both departments, that nobody at all ought 
to be blamed. : For the Commander-in-Chief, as well as the 
Secretary of War, the game is a very pleasant one to play at, 
but whether the interests of the service are not sacrificed thereby 
1s a question which need hardly be asked. The results of the 
sy stem are, that although our military estimates are, in pro- 
portion to the relative strength of the two armies, about four 
hundred per cent. more than those of the French, we cannot 
move twelve hundred dragoons from a distance of thirty miles 
to London, without a degree of mismanagement which would 
be disgraceful in an enemy’s country where provisions had to be 
obtained by main force, and where the hours of marching and 
arriving depend entirely upon the amount of the opposition 
the troops meet with. 
Bm prev don’t believe in either military infallibility or 
a irresponsibility. It is very evident that our army 
po an entire reorganization, and it is equally certain that 
© reconstruction which is so absolutely necessary ought to 
allies at the very foundation of the building. The first 
= i oe in ry military system is the War Department 
Dir atare War rather, ought to rule—over the whole service, 
ar Office should reign supreme in the army, and 


~ Secretary of State for War, like the First Lord of the | 
miralty, ought to be responsible to Parliament for everything | 


that takes place under his rule. But to effect this there must 

be one head only. The duties of Commander-in-Chief are 

~ ee difficult that they require a Royal Duke, with an almost 

- oyal salary, to carry them out. Moreover, the militar 

ge which are now at the Horse Guards could be ror 
ectua i i 
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nominal appendage to the Crown, we do no 
t deny; but f 
wh — rales; this one, if it exists at all, is a iatiy 
mn which serves as a pretext for keeping up a double 


And here we arrive at the real cause of the | 
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ad That in former times it may h 
been requisite to maintain the command of the prow oe | 





"expenditure. According to present practices, the Sovereign of 


England would no more dream of ordering a single battalion 
here or there without the consent of the nation than of vetoing 
a Bill which had passed both Houses of Parliament. With a 
Secretary for War who had the whole administration, all promo- 
tion, and the whole ordering of the service under his command ; 
and who had subdivisions of his department to superintend 
the working out of his orders, we might hope for something 
like an effective army. As it is, we see no hope of anything 
better than a few patchwork reforms, which will render the work 
of the various military offices more complicated, without 
effecting the slightest real good. As a matter of course, 
“ vested interests” will be opposed to anything like so radical 
a reform, but that does not make the change any the less 
needful, Would our navy hold the position it does, or should we 
be able to maintain our superiority at sea for a single year if the 
same senseless, and much worse than useless, mode of government 
was the practice of that service? Our fleet, its officers and 
its seamen, have all risen to their present state of perfection, 
simply because they have but one governing head, and that a 
chief who is constitutionally responsible to Parliament for all 
that is done or ordered in the navy of the country. We hold 
practically that the navy was made for the nation, not the 
nation for the navy; but, on the other hand, it would really 
seem of late years as if the army was kept up in order to be 
commanded by the Duke of Cambridge. In every department 
—but perhaps even more than others, in the commissariat, the 
recruiting, and the military tribunals—our army has become a 
byeword for blundering throughout Europe, and such it must 
remain until a thorough practical reform is carried out through- 
out the service. Our future War Office must be a department 
which need not lean upon any other authority, bat which will 
reign supreme over its own. The appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief ought to be abolished; or else made a subdivision of 
the War department. If a competent man for the post can 
be found amongst the general officers of the army, so much 
the better ; but he ought to hold his place as other ministers 
do during the goodwill of Parliament. In a constitutionally 
governed country, this is the only system possible. The office 
of Commander-in-Chief should no more be for life than ought 
that of the Home Secretary. The true cause of our army 
administration being so immeasurably behind that of every 
other country, and so very much inferior to every other depart- 
ment in our own land, is that it is placed beyond the control 
of Parliament ; and if the experiences of history are worth any- 
thing, Royal Dukes have not made the best Commanders-in- 
Chief of the English army. It is not probable, but still it is 
not absolutely impossible, that we should be again involved in 
a European war, and if we were what kind of figure would our 





military administration make, or how would our troops fare ? 
But if the muddle at Hounslow paves the way for a change 
which will give us an effective War Office in the future, it will 
have proved an event for which we may well be thankful. 








THE SULTAN’S POET LAUREATE. 


Asp-vt-Aziz is in London, and Mr. Bartholomew, if not his 
prophet, is his poet. Mr. Bartholomew—whose works we have 
not the pleasure of knowing—has, however, again united the two 











functions which were formerly joined under the title of Vates. 
His Majesty is, perhaps, happier in his poet than the poet isin 
his Majesty. For at the first blush the subject does not. seem 
very promising. To sing the achievements of an empire, 
stained with every vice, is not an easy task. The greatest 
bards have broken down under much lighter burdens. Tennyson 
is never less himself than when he sings of State subjects, 
Prize poems are the most difficult of all to write, if not to 
read. Oxford is in the habit of setting such inspiring themes 
as the Niger and Timbuctoo to the candidates for the “ New- 
degate.” But the difficulties of these are nothing when com- 
pared with those which beset the bard who undertakes an ode 
to his Majesty the Sultan. To sing the praises of a bankrupt 
exchequer, to laud a State rotten to the core, to admire con- 
cubinage of the vilest kind, to eulogize a Mohammedan 
despotism, which at this present moment is wreaking its 
vengeance upon our co-religionists in Crete, presents insuperable 
obstacles to the ordinary mind. -But Mr. Bartholomew—and 
this is said to be the true test of a poet—rises with the occasion. 
Of Shakespeare it has been remarked that he might have been 
a king, a general, a merchant, a farmer, so thoroughly has he 
entered into the duties of government, the stratagems of war, 


_ the business operations of the counting-house, and the varied 


details of agriculture. And though we are very far from saying, 
or even hinting, that Mr. Bartholomew is a bankrupt, a tyrant, 
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or “a sick man,” yet he has entered into the condition of the 
Ottoman empire with a force and reality which entitle him to 
be regarded as inspired with peculiar qualifications for his 
undertaking. Like a true artist, he has seized upon the Sultan 
himself as the centre of interest. To the Sultan all else is 
subordinated. The poem, in short, takes the double form of a 
triumphal ode and a prophecy. The key-note is struck in the 
opening stanza :— 
** God preserve thee, Sultan, long, 
Ever keep thee from all woes ; 


May thy State and thee be strong, 
To dismay and resist thy foes!” 


To do justice to such dithyrambics as these we must take them 
line by line. The ancient Troubadours indeed sung somewhat 


differently. They were prone to exalt the Cross over the 
Crescent. But now Mr. Bartholemew exalts the Crescent over 
the Cross. This is certainly the general idea which pervades 
the stanza. The first two lines evidently delicately hint at the 


state of the “sick man.” The poet prays both for the Sultan’s 
life, and the better administration of public affairs, for they 
really form his principal woes. In the third line the poet 
suddenly changes into the stock-broker. 
he really says, may thy bonds, whether secured on tobacco 
or salt duties, whether the Mires Loan, or British and French 
guaranteed go up. And we are glad to say that Turkish 
scrip has, during the last few days, shown an undoubted im- 





_he began in certainty he ends in doubt. 


Oh! Abd-ul-Aziz, 


provement, though we should still be very sorry to have any | 


dealings with it. The last line, as it should do, rises to a climax. 
Money is the sinews of war. And so our poet condenses into 
a line the events of the last three months in Crete. Go on 


Abd-ul-Aziz, oppress our fellow Christians in Crete, murder in | again somewhat puzzled. We should much like to know the 


cold blood defenceless women and children, sings our poet. We 
regret that Mr. Bartholomew, in his enthusiasm about the 
matter, has paid no attention to the metre, for the line goes in 
a dot-and-go-one kind of fashion. 

After such a splendid exordium nobody will be surprised to 
find that the poet at this early stage has exhausted himself. 
The second stanza, we regret to say, is a feeble repetition of 
the first. Apple-trees, we know, never bear two crops equally 
good. But we do not ascribe this seeming failure to any 
exhaustion of our poet’s imagination. We put it down rather 
to a trick of art. Just as Macaulay was wont to use the same 


the same idea twice over in eight lines. MReiteration is a 
favourite device no less of the poet than of the orator. Demos- 


| rather his fez cap in heaven as he has done on earth P 


and the sack. There are people who think the world is going 
on a little too well, and apparently Mr. Bartholomew is one of 
them. The real old Tory sighs for the days of Eldon, and the 
bigoted Romanist for the Middle Ages and the Inquisition. 
So Mr. Bartholomew seems to cast a longing eye on the 
peculiar vices of Turkey. Again, “the fruits of peace” are 
also a little difficult to understand, especially as the last word 
does not fulfil the author’s intention of everi rhyming to 
“increase.” We can only say that the last war into which we 
were dragged was in behalf of this man’s brother. Probably, 
however, Mr. Bartholomew thinks with Bolingbroke and other 
philosophers that war is the natural state of man. Hven 
Tennyson, in ‘ Maud,” has sung the beauties of butchery and 
~denounced the blessings of peace and a well-ordered government. 
We need not therefore be surprised at the bard of Covent Garden 
Theatre praising the beneficent rule of the Grand Turk. But 
Mr. Bartholomew has, apparently, some misgivings. Although 
This is his lyrical 
peroration :— 
** God of all glory, 
Power and renown, 


Grant he before Thee, 
May still wear a crown. 


Then may he near Thee 
Praise and adore, 
Joyfully hear Thee 
His God, evermore.” 


Mr. Bartholomew here suddenly wakes up to the fact that the 
Grand Turk is not after all exactly a Christian. But just as 
the Scotch minister prayed for “the puir de’il,” so Mr. Bar- 
tholomew kindly prays for his Majesty. We are, however, 


exact force of “still” in the last verse of the first stanza? 
Does it mean that his Majesty will go on wearing his crown or 
The 
last stanza, too, is very perplexing—Mr. Bartholomew, appa- 


_ rently in an off-hand way, settling a difficult question by 


“* because the steward of the kitchen was a member of Parlia- | 
ment,” and Shakespeare with his “and Brutus was an honour- | 


able man,” at once recur to our minds. Mr. Bartholomew, in 
short, is an artist. To this cause, therefore, then we ascribe 
the repetition which meets us in the second stanza:— 


‘Oh! may thou continue great, 
Of thy nation’s love secure ; 
On thee may all blessings wait, 
And remain for ever sure.” 


The two last lines certainly have a smack of Brady and Tate, | 


but this gives a religious air. Otherwise, as before, we might 
regard the stanza as rather materialistic. As it is, profane 
persons might be inclined to read the word “harem” for 
“nation” as love for it is the only kind which a Sultan is 


supposed to enjoy. And though it is said that the present | 
Sultan is not a polygamist, yet we are afraid that he has | 


renounced the love of the harem without gaining that of his 
nation, 
We will now pass on to the two next stanzas :— 


‘‘Oh! grant this, gracious God, 
And by thy mighty aid, 
Let his potent regal rod 
Be willingly obeyed. 


Let every art increase, 
Throughout his beloved land : 
And may be deal the fruits of peace, 
With an unsparing hand.” 


This is the * Salem” of the poem. God is, we know, the 
“ Lord of Hosts.” But this is the first time in all history that 
His power has ever been invoked in behalf of the Grand Turk. 
Such lines are, at first, a little difficult to understand. The 
poet, however, doubtless knows the French proverb, “ Qui bien 
aime, bien chitie.’” Hence, as he has previously cele- 
brated the love of the Grand Turk, so now he prays for the 
success of his “ potent regal rod.” But still more difficult to 


understand is the prayer about Turkish art. The only arts 
that flourish in Turkey are those of peculation, the bowstring, 








giving to the Grand Turk the place which was denied the 
children of Zebedee. Lastly, the idea of God familiarly 
conversing with the Sultan, strikes us as profane—a criticism, 
however, which may be passed upon the whole ode. 

Now we should be amongst the very last who would laugh 


: ; _ ata man for holding his own peculiar creed—we should be 
word four or five times over in one sentence, so our poet uses | amongst the last, too, who would laugh at any one for leaving 


Turkey to enjoy the enormous advantages of seeing civilization, 


| but t protest inst such adulato d fane verses 
thenes, with his “Avdpec “AOnvaior, and Burke with his | bat we must protest ageing: Onan Conantty 608, RiPa 


as those with which Mr. Bartholomew has thought fit to 
welcome the representative of the most hateful tyranny in the 
world. Who ordered them to be written we do not care to 
inquire; probably they are the natural outpourings of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s own soul. 








THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


Txosz who “love winter and rough weather” would have 
enjoyed the exhibition which came off on Wednesday at Spithead. 
Half a gale of wind, and any amount of water, above as well as 


below, were not unfitting accompaniments of a review which was 
' appointed for no special purpose of an appropriate character, but 


in some way or other, and we presume for some sort of reason, 
good, bad, or indifferent, was meant to do honour to the Sultan, 
about whom, as is the wont of our nation when the fit takes it, we 
have suddenly gone mad. What his Majesty’s feelings were on 
the occasion, the eyes of the British nation, “our own corre- 
spondents,” have not informed us. The omission is great, but 
perhaps it was unavoidable. We neither envy his Majesty, nor 
“ our own” if they were afloat. If they were, perhaps their feelings 
may account for their silence; no doubt they overcame them. 
One, indeed, who seems, whether on land or water, to have been 
equal to the emergency, narrates that the weather was enough to 
try the stomachs of much more experienced sailors than the 
Turkish retinue of Turkey’s monarch, none of whom appeared 
on deck. Possibly they were doing their best to console his 
Majesty, or perhaps—as the sea is no respecter of persons and 
levels even oriental distinctions—it was as much as they 
could do to console themselves. It must be infinitely 
gratifying to all who were neither afloat nor present at the 
Naval Review, to learn that, in spite of the painfui character 
of the weather, the “life-lines” of the fleet, whatever they 
may be, had been “rove,” and that our tars manned the 
yards, and cheered the Sultan “with that deep yet ringing 
resonance which pierces even through the thunders of the 
cannon,” and which of course is peculiar to the English taroat. 
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But though this is immensely gratifying to us from a British point 
of view, we are bound as a hospitable nation to consider its effect 
upon the Sultan and his suite. Did it gratify his Majesty? We 
are not so inexperienced in the ways of the island we live in as not 
to have known at some time or other, unfortunately too often, 
what it is to be sea-sick, and to lie in the thing called a berth, 
expecting and almost wishing each moment to be our last. If 
our memory does not deceive us, it has been rather an aggravation 
than a mitigation of our misery to hear an unfeeling passenger 
handling his knife and fork as if nothing was the matter, and calling 
with unfaltering voice for another bottle of stout or an additional 
“go” of Hollands. But, we are grateful to say, we were never 
on such an occasion subjected to the maddening insult of a salute 
from “ forty-nine vessels of war mounting 1,092 guns, and having 
an aggregate horse-power of 22,500 horses and a burden of 102,000 
tons.” Only consider this dreadful statement, which the leading 
journal prints as if it were a fact upon which a hospitable nation 
might pride itself. Twenty-two thousand five hundred horses, and 
a burden of a hundred and two thousand tons! Surely the burden 
of one’s own stomach upon such an occasion ought to be sufficient. 
We do not, in making these remarks, wish it to be supposed 
that we belong to that class of Englishmen who are moved with 
such admiration for the Sultan, and who appear to think it quite 
a meritorious act to pay him every honour that a rich, ingenious, 
and generous people can afford or devise. We are not worshippers 





of iron contrived to hold on to the rigging, the Queen steamed 
round the fleet in company with the Sultan. Her Majesty is, of 
course, a good sailor. But if it was rough for her hardiest “ salts,” 
it could not have been fitting weather for their Royal mistress to 
appear in, unless there was some great purpose to be served. No 
doubt it is a great fact that a potentate, with an unlimited number 
of wives, has been the guest of a Christian sovereign, the exemplary 
widow of a monogamist Prince. But then is it quite such a fact as 
one can regard with the pride which every Englishman would like 
to feel when he thinks of his Queen and her surroundings ? Upon 
the whole, we are not so satisfied as we could wish with this naval 
review. Political considerations of a very urgent character might 
have furnished an excuse for it. But in spite of Punch, the Sultan 
is not less a “sick man” than he was when we fought his battle in 
the Crimea. No. The review proceeded wholly upon grounds of 
taste, not of policy ; and very bad taste we think it was. 








AMUSING THE BELGIANS. 


Tue Belgians we believe have not yet been led down in 
detachments to view the Thames Tunnel, but they have seen a 
puppet show atthe Crystal Palace and were compelled to spend 
a wet evening at Cremorne. As the latter place of recreation 
depends for its chief attractions upon the patronage of the 
demi-monde, it is to be regretted that the Reception Committee 





of his Imperial Majesty, nor can we, for the life of us, understand 
why, when the amiable mother of our future Queen Consort was 
obliged on both her visits to this country to put up wherever she 
could, such a hullabaloo of royal, aristocratical, and democratical 
enthusiasm, has been raised about the Sultan. He is, no doubt, 
amiable enough in his way. But his way is not our way. There 
is unfortunately a sort of Sultanish tone about us in a few localities. 
English maidens born and educated in Whitechapel, in Bristol, 
and in Manchester, emigrate, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells us, 
with express purpose to fill the Salt Lake harems. But we 
deplore this ; we consider it pitiable, melancholy, shocking. If 
one of these saints came back to us, we should prefer keeping 


her on the outside of the door. But, putting Mormons aside, no | 


respectable man will knowingly welcome amongst his family an 
habitual bad liver. For example, if the gentleman at No. 1 knows 
that his neighbcur at No. 2 violates the obligations of monogamy, 
he will not encourage his visits. He will either break with him 
openly or cut him on some pretext at the first opportunity. 
Morality is morality, and we hold its obligations so high in this 
country that we should feel as indignant at a breach of it by one 
of our Royal Princes as we should if the trespasser was the son of 
the commonest people going. Thank Heaven! there is no swerving 
in the English mind upon this subject. A virtuous lady who looks 
thunder when she is told that her footman and her maid have 
been guilty of an indiscretion, does not titter forgivingly behind 
her fan when she hears that the decalogue has been similarly out- 
raged by my Lord Dake This, or his Royal Highness That. We 
are a moral nation—“ nothing if not moral.” But in the case of 
his Imperial Majesty, have we not been a little oblivious? A 
Queen reigns over us who, after five years of widowhood, presents 
us with the edifying, if somewhat inconvenient spectacle, of a wife 
so devoted to the memory of a husband, amongst whose virtues 
chastity was conspicuous, that she has been compelled almost 
invariably to delegate the most, and indeed the only, important 
duties of her State. Surely it was ill-judged on the part of her 
advisers to allow her Majesty to encounter the boisterous weather 
of Wednesday to do honour to the most unchaste prince in 
Europe. Should Brigham Young visit this country as President 
of the Mormons, what less has he a right toexpect? He is not 
the chief magistrate of a bankrupt State. The Mormon commu- 
nity have not borrowed millions, which in all probability will never 
be repaid, nor can they be reproached with a millionth part of the 
anti-Christian persecutions which lie at the door of the Porte. 
Why, then, should we not hold a review in honour of the Anglo- 
owl args " well as of the Turk ? The black mark against 
is polygamy. But the Saint has only a score or so of 
wives,—-the Sultan’s seraglio is unlimited ; and we have no autho- 
rity for saying that some “ Lights” of his harem are not at this 
moment housed in Buckingham Palace, 
What strange perversity regulates some minds . 
> em have, doubtless, from time to time urged her sm eae te 
subjects tosee more of her than they have seen for many years, 


| 














were not more equal to the Cremorne occasion in this special 
particular. Signor Natator, ‘the amphibious wonder,” alas 
“the frog under water,” eats a sponge-cake, drinks a bottle of 
milk, smokes a pipe, talks, dances, feigns sleeping, how/s, imitates 
a drowned man, and turns the extraordinary number of twenty- 
four summersaults under water.” The Belgians were charmed 
with this accomplished performer and with the Nigger 
Minstrels. But at Wimbledon they were treated with a mag- 
nificent hospitality. Every cabman who could catch a Belgian 
robbed him incontinently. There was a small sprinkling of 
English Volunteers told off to take care of their guests, and 
those gentlemen found it impossible to manage the numbers 
intrusted to them, and so left the visitor8 to their own devices, 
Now such a proceeding may be in good taste in a modern 
country house, but not to a stranger whom you bring to a 
Common for the purpose of returning a compliment. The 
Belgians were nearly starved at Wimbledon, as the cavalry 
were at Hounslow. They bore up bravely under the rain of 
our beautiful climate, and though there were a few murmurs at 
being compelled to listen to the Prince of Wales reading a 
speech with wearisome slowness and deliberation, altogether 
even this infliction was borne with a fortitude worthy of a 
militia regiment. But when it comes to hunger and thirst, a 
point is reached beyond endurance. Several of our Belgians 
were drenched to the skin, while the British Volunteers 
got under the tents and regarded the misery of the 
foreigners with considerable satisfaction and pleasure. 
When the weather cleared, exhibitions of boxing with gloves 
were got up for the special delectation of our friends. These 
might have been well enough but for the fact that they were 
shouldered, and shoved aside, and prevented from seeing the 
fun by their entertainers. The banquet at Guildhall is not 
likely to be forgotten by the strangers who did not get enough 
to eat there after being invited, and whose seats were occupied 
by City men. Seltzer water was transformed into salt 
and water at this glorious feast. The toughness and the 
badness of everything could not be exceeded. Mr. Cockeraft 

the Secretary to the Reception Committee, has, it appears, 
managed so that the luggage of the Belgians will be as much 
trouble to them as possible. On the first night of their arrival 
they were allowed to drift helplessly about the streets, stared 
at and followed by a dirty mob, and in many cases set upon 
by a mob such as only our institution, the Haymarket, could 
furnish. The good humour and good spirits manifested by 
the men under the most adverse-conditions—under conditions 
which we suspect would almost satisfy the eccentric views of 
Mr. Tapley—deserves all commendation. We have before 
alluded to the public begging on their behalf. The few thou- 
sands necessary to carry out their reception in a way creditable 
to us, could have been collected in quite another fashion. 
The Secretary of a poor school who invites contributions in 
order to be able to give his boys a day at Hampton could 
scarce be more humble and mendicant in the cause of charity 
than this Reception Committee. It is surprising that Colonel 


We were promised iew i 
Promised’ 4 review in Hyde Park the other day, at which | Lloyd Lindsay did not offer to send his likeness to every con- 


her Majesty was to have been present, but it has been indefinitely 


tributor of five shillings and upwards. Cold fowl with parsley, 


postponed, or, to lai i 
» or, to speak plainly, is not to be held at all. Bat on _ or cold lamb, and not enough of it, is given by the City. 


Wednesday, when it was marvel how our hearts of oak and hands | 


and not by the Committee—their strength is to be put out 
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in a ball. Of course there are difficulties in trying to 
féte a large number of men, the majority of whom 
are ignorant of the language of their entertainers; but those 
difficulties are not insuperable. The weather the Reception Com- 
mittee could not command, and the weather acts an important 
part on these occasions; but could not the Committee give 


their guests a night at the Opera, for instance, and send agents | 


amongst them to see that they do not wander in a lost and 
forlorn manner through the dismal wilderness of London. No 
doubt their own flag associated with a Union Jack is enough 
to awaken an extravagant amount of delight and enthusiasm 
in our guests, but it is not fair, nor do we do ourselves justice 
in proportioning our hospitality to their polite acceptation of a 
very little of it. We have heard that one Belgian gentleman 
on being asked how he like the reception he and his comrades 
met with, replied that he liked it very well. “Yes,” con- 
tinued his interrogator, “ but you gave us a far more agreeable 
reception in your country.” “ But my country is Belgium and 
yours is England,” was the answer, which would not be 
unworthy the pride of a Scottish chieftain, who considered his 
fifty sheep-stealers the noblest army in the world. The fact 
of the matter is, that we seem to have exhausted all our 
warmth and fervour for the Sultan. That picturesque 
potentate commands far more attention than he is worth. 
Mr. Cockcraft is reported to have said that he will survive the 
adverse critivisms of the press, and the “ attacks of his critics.” 
This announcement must be eminently gratifying to the friends 
of Mr. Cockcraft, but so much defiant vitality exhibited on such 
an occasion argues that Mr. Cockcraft does not altogether 
think that the “attacks of his critics” are unjust. We give 
every credit to the spirit which the Reception Committee state 
they have, and it is only to be regretted that they are unable 
to give practical evidence of their intentions. The Belgians 
can see that we were ready to beg on their account. We could 
scarcely do more, 








FASHIONABLE TIPPLING. 


Tux Lancet and the Pall Mall Gazette have sounded a note 
ofalarm. The habit of tippling, they say, is increasing among 
the educated and gentle, and brandy takes the place of sal 
volatile in ladies’ dressing-cases. ‘Terrible pictures are drawn 
of the large wineglasses used at dinner-tables, of claret and 
moselle cup profaning the domestic sanctity of the five o’clock 
tea, of young girls swallowing glass after glass of these “ falla- 
ciously cool beverages’? when heated with dancing or excited 
at the prospect of an offer. ‘ Almost every one of us,” says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, with the apologetic air of a noble lady 
in the confessional, ‘‘ may plead medical advice as the beginning 
of the habit.” And in another sentence it talks of the con- 
stantly-recurring temptation of wine and liqueurs “ which are 
offered and pressed upon us wherever we go.” It is very sad 
that the virtue of our evening censor should be exposed to 
such insidious attacks. Formerly men of letters did not dis- 
dain the social tumbler, which was composed of far stronger 
elements than the Gladstone claret of the modern cup. But 
now gin is reserved for a cleaning agent, and alcoholic drinks, 
if they are spoken of at all, must be qualified as “amiable.” 
Even under this disguise they are loved not wisely but too well. 
They are less potent as they lurk concealed in the midst of a 
greater quantity of harmless ingredients, but the harmless 
ingredients give the alcohol a newer, more alluring taste to 
palates which are not accustomed to its native and fiery vigour. 
The young girls who were formerly contented with lemonade 
and syrups, may no doubt be unpleasantly affected by the 
infusion of moselle, the more as that wine is invariably doctored 
for the English market. Whether flirtations can be managed 
with as good an eye to the main chance and as clear a head, 
when the grape is substituted for the lemon, must remain 
uncertain. Elder sons will escape from the net which 
is spread in their sight, and the cords of which are 
held by a bacchanal. But there are graver questions 
involved in the love of tippling, than the success or failure of 
matrimonial schemes. The Lancet and the Pall Mall Gazette 
tremble for the morals of society. We do not venture to pry 
into the mysteries of a lady’s dressing-case, and though we 
fear that some Abigail has been bought over to betray the confi- 
dence of her mistress in order to furnish material for an occa- 
sional note, we are not about to embark on a similar voyage of 
discovery. The buffets of ball-rooms and the tables of five 
o'clock tea are fortcnately open to the world, and there is no 
indiscretion, though there may be profanity, in commenting on 
their attractions. It is well known that the contributors to 
the newspapers of the day mix freely in the highest society. 





| 


The Paris correspondent of one paper mashes strawberries for 
duchesses. The editor of another paper never speaks to any one 
below the rank of aduke. Instead of being repulsed by the foot- 
man and waiting in the ante-rooms of Lord Chesterfield, Johnson 
would now be a guest at noble breakfasts, and drink his many 
cups of tea at the kettledrums of fashion. The refinement of our 
literature shows the excellent effects of this harmony between 
greatness and talent. Fashionable distinction and mental 
distinction are on the same level. When therefore a modern 
journal begins to censure the growing faults of society, we see 
that there is great need of the reproof, and that there is some 
chance of its being heeded. In the olden days of small glasses 
and early dinners, newspaper writers heard little of what went 
on in the upper circles, and the upper circles paid no attention 

to what was said by the newspapers. A ribald and licentious 

press was naturally prone to depreciate what it envied. Occa- 

sional prosecutions for libel were the only notice taken of its 

attacks. But now that your partner in the dance, after 

handing you to the buffet, may be the very one to comment 

on the capacity of your swallow, it behoves you to be careful. 

If he sees you staggering under a red wig, your attractions are 

at anend. Solomon tells his hearer to put a knife to his 

throat when he dines with a ruler, if he be given to appetite. 

A young lady should use her large champagne glass as a 

receptacle for her gloves if she sits next to a journalist. 

We may seem to be speaking with some levity of what, if 
the Lancet and the Pall Mall Gazette are right, must be indeed a 
pernicious practice. But we think some abatement must be made 
from the gravity which they attribute to it. When they talk 
of our grandmothers being horrified by the amount of stimu- 
lants administered, do they tliink of what our grandmothers 
witnessed when they were young? Every now and then we 
hear regrets from the admirers of past times, that the old port 


and sherry days are departed, and that people dilute their 


wines, spread out their stimulants over a longer period of the- 
day, drink five o’clock tea, and hock or claret at dinner. 
Formerly the small glasses were filled with heavy and brandied 
wines, and instead of taking an occasional nip with a blue- 
book, the English gentleman finished his bottle or two of port 
at one sitting. People who remember that state of things can 
hardly fail to be tolerant of what has succeeded. In the 
country at large the change which has been effected by the 
reduction of duty on French wines has been decidedly whole- 
some. There may be excesses now as there were excesses in 
the former time, and some may go, as some always will go, . 
from one extreme to the other. But it seems to us that the 
general tendency of the present day, speaking of wider circles 
than fashionable ones, is towards moderate rather than excep- 
tional indulgence. We own that it is more cheerful to have-- 
every one at dinner take two or three large glasses of light 
wine than to see the small ones filled once for the ladies, and’: 
the gentlemen left to fuddle themselves by frequent circulation 
of the bottle. There are many old-fashioned houses where the- 
claret is not put on the table till the ladies have retired, and 
this we think highly significant of the old erroneous theory. 
So long as wine was brandied, and body was supposed to be the 
essence of it, there would necessarily be a reluctance to give 
ladies more than a taste of an intoxicating liquor. But if 
wine is recognised as the pure juice of the grape, and even as 
such is mixed with weaker substances, there can be little 
harm in the size of the glasses. Teetotallers are accustomed 
to answer the texts of Scripture which are quoted against 
them, by referring to the natural state of the wine 
used in the East and contrasting it with the mixtures of Spain- 
and Portugal. We do not quite accept their interpretation, but 
there are wines, and wines. It will be found, we think, that 
the countries which produce wine and consume much of their~ 
own product are far more sober than the countries which import 
wine in smaller quantities, and make up for its scarcity byr 
adding to its strength. That it is not the flavour of drink,. 
but the strength of drink, which is seductive and pernicious, 
appears from the way in which methylated spirits are some- 
times used, and from the experience of gin-drinking neighbour- 
hoods. The love of ardent spirits is in itself a disease, while 
the love of wine is a taste, capable, of course, of being abased, 
but not leading naturally to over-indulgence. Indeed, the 
palate is not able to appreciate more than a certain quantity 
of wine, or to distinguish its flavour beyond a certain limit. 
When men have well drunk they feel a morbid craving for 
spirits; but this is only when they cease to enjoy the purer 
wine which has hitherto sufficed for them, and which does 


suffice for their natural tastes. Nothing more surely marks 





the genuine lover of wine than the dislike he feels for spirits, 
and the quickness with which he detects their presence in the 
liquor that only yields them a prescriptive right of naturaliza~ 
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tion when it is itself a stranger. We do not say that the 
introduction of moselle and claret cup at five o’clock teas 
will either give this taste or avert the other. But we 
should be rather hopeful of any change in public manners 
which showed that a natural taste was likely to succeed 
to one of an opposite tendency, and we think tippling is 
decidedly preferable to boozing. 

Far be it from us, however, to question the medical 
sufficiency of the Lancet, or the fashionable knowledge of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. There can be little doubt that the life of 
the London season is most unhealthy, and that gentle warn- 
ings are not misplaced. People who are driven to balls, and 
parties, and dinners, and rovts, and kettledrums, without inter- 
mission, cannot fail to need the help of the doctor. We should 
have thought stimulants were hardly the name for what must 
be given to such patients, and that nothing less than galvanism 
would answer the purpose. If, however, moselle cup does 
succeed, who would grudge it to the fair votaries? The doctors 
say, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, that “ the modern 


type of disease is low; that stimulants are requisite; and that | 


whether they prescribe chloric ether or champagne does not 
much signify. Perhaps not in the physical point of view, but 
in the moral one?” Perhaps the less said about that the 


better. If the fashionable world is to be treated from the | 


moral point of view, there are other tempting and fallaciously 
cool beverages which might equally be proscribed. There are 
a few vanities which benefit nobody, which weary those who 
partake in them, and weary still more those who have to pre- 
pare them. When doctors are called upon to administer ether 
instead of champagne, as being less likely to gain on the 
patient, and tempt to a frequent indulgence in the medicine 
without any previous order, they might with the same con- 
sistency be required to enjoin dancing with younger sons, to 
forbid angling for viscounts, and to poison the seven mothers 
of Belgravia. 








ROSES—MERCANTILE AND POETICAL. 


Even roses have their weak side. The queen of the garden 


is the most venal of beauties. She is always blushing, yet | 


never at this—that she has her price. She sells herself like a 
vile lettuce. The sweeter her perfume, the more abundant her 
petals, the more readily she yields her charms to the spoiler, 
just as if the pure blood of Adonis never ran in her fibres, just 


as if Anacreon and Saadi, Ariosto and Tasso, Waller and 


Krummacher, had never hymned her praises. It is distressing 
to think that Bulgarian merchants by the score are at this 
moment haggling about the marketable value of this peerless 
flower. It is the season of their rose harvest; and when the 
sun rises on the rose-fields of the vilayet of Adrianople, which 
cover 12,000 or 14,000 acres, it is pleasant to see the boys and 
girls go forth with baskets and sacks to gather the roses while 
they are still steeped in dew. They sing while they pluck, and 
dance between whiles to the sound of music, happy if the spring 


_ been tempered with showers and heavy dews, for the petals, | 
they know, will then yield abundant oil; but not quite so | 


light-hearted if the weather has been hot and dry, for the 


flowers are thea less flagrant and the harvest promises less | 


return. Last year the crop was plentiful; their vilayet fur- 


nished 700,000 miscals of attar to the mart, and a miscal | 


contains a drachm and a half. The average price of a miscal 
of attar of roses is three shillings, and in a good season it takes 
seven or eight okes (about twenty-three pounds) of petals to 
supply one miscal. But the poetry of the rose harvest ends 
“ey the songs of the young peasants in the blooming fields. 
en these songs are over the tender leaves, stuffed into frails 
and costrels, are hurried off to a foul laboratory and consigned 
to retorts and receivers; and the soul of the queenly rose is 
extracted by we know not what ingenious violence. The talk 
“ these perverse distilleries is mercenary to the last degree. 
uyers and sellers come and go with as little concern as if 
red _ pre. ma for oats and vetches. It is to be feared 
ate 7 ay never even heard of the Gulistan—the Rose- 
egy 0 4s e poet of Shiraz. The culture of roses among 
na 1S cheap and easy, yet they grumble as if it were the 
rse. The taxes are moderate; the land may be bought or 


attention, : y paces square will, with proper 
eik;-wales a 1,000 okes of petals, or 100 miscals of rose- 


at 1,500 piastres. Out of this about 540 iastres 
oe epee for expenses ; viz., management of ue land, 
dist pcote i br ~ 150 ; picking, 75; distilling, 260; leaving a 
dies 6 piastres, equal to £8.1ls. This, however, 

y De expected in a good season; the average profit on a 


um, or square of 40 paces used for rose-culture, is £5. 


Such are the particulars which we gather from a letter 
addressed to the Foreign Office by Mr. Blount, the British 
Vice-Consul at Adrianople. 

Imagine the husky details into which these figures may be 
subdivided, and the jars, blunders, and squabbles to which they 
may give rise even before the attar is on its way to Smyrna 
and Constantinople, where it is pretty sure to be adulterated 
with sandal-wood and other oils. Indeed, the demand for the 
London market is, it is said, strangely enough, better supplied 
with adulterated than pure attar. No wonder. What can 
they know of the undefiled essence of the rose who are so dead 
to the spirit of poetry, which claims the rose as its own? We 
are shocked at the prostitution of roses in the columns of the 
Times. We protest against it, respectfully, but firmly. The 
rose herself, rose merchants, rose cultivators, rose advertisers, 
| forget themselves sadly, and outrage the majesty of Venus’s 
darling. French and English hybrid perpetual roses are 
actually offered for sale at 10s. 6d. 7s. 6d., or 5s., as the case 
may be, side by side with portentous vegetables, crimped 





salmon, hip-baths, and patent elongated cot bedsteads. The 
names given to these hybrid roses are well enough, for the 
* Comtesse de Jancourt,” ‘‘ Madame Martine de Besse,” “ Mrs. 
John Berners,” and “ Mrs. Ward,” suggest the idea of rosy lips 
and many rosy et cetera. It is interesting, too, to learn that 
| these ladylike flowers, at least the two French ones, were 
| medalled respectively for superlative merit at the Rose Exhi- 
bition of Brie-Comte- Robert, in 1866, and in that of Fontaine- 
_bleau. The description given of their several charms is very 
glowing. “Mrs. Ward,” especially, who sells at 7s. 6d., must 
be trés appétissante; she is of a rosy pink, with fine shell- 
shaped petals; they are “of great substance,” rich fragrance, 
and “thicker than those of any other rose in cultivation.” To 
crown all, she is a “free autumnal bloomer.” She is worth, it 
| seems, more than twice as much as the deep yellow rose, 
“ Maréchal Neil,” who, for reasons not specified, fetches only 
| 3s. 6d. We have no complaint to raise against such particulars, 
_ but what does afflict us is the utterly prosaic and mercantile 
| way in which they are announced. The Indians put us to 
| shame. Their dealings with the rose are more delicate, even 
| when they intend to suck gain out of her. They rely on no 
vile distillery to get their attar, but only quicken the gentle 
operations of nature. They fill a cask or glazed jar with rose 
leaves severed from the calyx, just cover them with spring 
water, and set the vessel in the sun. On the third or fourth 
day a yellow oil floats at the top, which they absorb with 
cotton-wool, and then squeeze it into a small vial. This is 
_ showing the flower proper respect; and none who have seen 
| and scented the rose of Jericho, the Bengal rose, and the Tea 
rose in their native plots, will deny that they are fully entitled 
_ to it. 
| Of the Jericho roses Mariti tells us that the plant is 
“neither subject to rot nor to wither;” and, if we are a little 
sceptical on this head, we are not on that account a whit the 
less proud of our roses with their ever-multiplying varieties. 
_ We say our roses, for they affect the northern hemisphere ; and 
Kamtschatka herself, holding a rose in her icy fingers, may say 
| to South America and Australia, “That is more than you can 
| show.” When we think of all the beautiful things we have 
heard and read about roses, we feel as if we were walking in 
the valley of Gulshereen (the sweet rose); we wear a wreath of 
roses like the vosi2res at Suresnes and Nauterre; “ the musk of 
the roses” is blown about us; and we dream (is it a dream P) 
| that Bulbul is singing to his sultana a tale of love. Now we 
| are gazing at the long sweep of some gorgeous procession in 
Flanders, while roses scattered by white-robed innocents strew 
the pathway of the uplifted Host in the feast of Corpus 
Christi; and now, overleaping time and space, we stand by the 
body of Patroclus, while Venus anoints it with oil of roses, and 
diffuses ambrosial fragrance over corruption and decay. The 
Scian muse recalls the Teian, but without calling us away from 
roses, of which Anacreon in his fifty-fourth Ode has woven one 
of his sweetest chaplets. Now, leaving the old Grecian to his 
rosy fillets and ruby wine, we descry the modest rose on which 
Tasso moralizes in the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” and compare it 
with the stanzas in the “ Orlando Furioso,” where Ariosto likens 
one to a virginella, with grace and pathos worthy of the theme. 
Now we wander through the garden where the young winds 
fed ‘‘ the sensitive plant” with silver dew; and the rose, like a 
nymph addrest to the bath, “unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast.” We conjure up the sad times in England when, as 
you shall observe in Shakespeare’s Henry VI., roses were 
metaphors of common parlance— 


** When the red rose was redder than itself, 
And York’s white rose as red as Lancaster’s, 





With wounded peace which each had pricked to death.” 
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Thus, roving at random, and sipping nectars as if in Haidee’s 
Garden of Roses, we light on the verses which an unknown 
gentleman on the York side sent to his Lancastrian mistress :— 


‘Tf this fair rose offend thy sight, 

Placed in thy bosom bare 

’T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

Bat if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou may’st deign, 

With envy pale twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkshire turn again.” 


Poets, indeed, find the rose useful on all occasions, in war and 
love, in the banquet and on the bier. It is never out of place. 
Ben Jonson swears that his mistress only breathed on a rosy 
wreath, and sent it back to him, and that since that moment it 
had bloomed and smelled not of itself, but of her. So much 
for the sweet-smelling “Celia.” Waller was equally compli- 
mentary when he wrote his “ Go, lovely Rose;” and Tommy 
Moore, who is generally thought to have been fed on conserve 
of roses in infancy, sent his fair one a young rose over which 
the nightingale had been singing, and protested that its life 
would be prolonged by the lady’s breath. “ For while,” he 
says,— 
* For while o’er her bosom thy soft notes shall thrill, 
She’ll think the sweet night-bird is courting her still.” 


It would be invidious to object that there is a slight confusion 
of sex in this conceit—that the night-bird is usually believed 
to be male, and the rose female, and that the young lady ought 
not to be represented in verse under the figure ofa male bird ; 
for to this it may be answered that the simile is meant to hold 
good in one aspect only, and that the loves of the nightingale and 
the rose rise far above all considerations of sex. Of all the pretty 
things that have been said about roses it would be difficult to 
find one choicer than the following, for which we are indebted 
to Krummacher. The angel of the rose, the spirit charged “ to 
bathe young buds in dews of heaven,” after waking one day 
from slumber beneath a rose-tree, whispered to the flower 
that, in return for the shade she had afforded, she might ask 
of him any favour she pleased. The rose’s blushes deepened, 
and she asked for one grace more. But what grace had she 
not? The angel reflected ; one grace there was—one yet which 
might perhaps be added. It was that of moss. So he threw 
a soft green veil over her; and if the moss-rose be not per- 
fection, where shall we find it? It has a charm above the 
Provence rose, beside it the damask rose is plain, and the 
cinnamon rose loses its scent. It reminds us of a line in 
Fairfax’s Tasso :—“ The rose within herself her sweetness 
closed.” 

No theme would try the strength of a pretender to poetry 
better than the garden queen. If he can say anything new on 
that, his fame is established ; if he falls into common-place (as 
it is a thousand to one he will), he remains a pretender only, 
and his reputation will never rise above this—that he buried 
himself under his own rose-leaves. -Thomas Moore exhausted 
the subject when he wrote that touching melody, “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” He dealt so largely in roses that he could 
not even write a Greek ode but he must plant the idea of roses 
in the first line—'Emi podiwore rarnor; and again, in the ninth 
and tenth line, must wreathe “white lilies” with “purple 
roses.” Beware, youthful rhymer, how you tread in his steps. 
Beware of moonlight, beware of stars, above all, beware of 
roses. 


** Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum, 
Sera moretur.” 








THE FINE ART OF BURLESQUE. 


Mr. Tom Taytor,in a preface to one of his French plays, speaks 
with real or apparent admiration of “that peculiar product of our 
own times, the burlesque-writer.” Of course the art that can 
boast to have enrolled an Aristophanes amongst its supporters 
may claim importance and assume a certain dignity. But, un- 
fortunately, it hardly follows that because Aristophanes wrote 
burlesque, the “peculiar product of our own times” must 
be an Aristophanes too. It may be that he is greater: it may 
be that he is less. But upon a point that involves so much 
contemporary literary honour, it would be unjust to hazard 
an opinion. At all events, it must be said that the Aristo- 
phanic treatment of the burlesque and the treatment of the 
same art by the “peculiar product of our own times” very 
materially differ. Any schoolboy is perfectly well aware that 
the burlesques of Aristophanes were mostly satires; that the 
“Clouds,” for instance, was a sneer at the metaphysics of the 














Sophists; the “Frogs” at the decline of the tragic art; 
the “ Wasps” at the vagaries of the Athenian law-givers, 
But we are not aware that the modern burlesque-writer 
assumes the burlesque as a vehicle for satire, nor as a vehidle 
for wit, nor for humour, nor indeed for anything that can 
readily be determined. If the times are satirized, he cannot be 
charged with the fault; if a joke is made, no one can be more 
surprised at the laugh that follows than. himself. In fact, 
he very rarely stoops to such vulgar aids to help his piece 
along. He does not at all depend, like Aristophanes, upon 
what he writes, but upon what others do. Even supposing 
something really funny should be suggested to him, he would 
discard the joke for the better fun that is to be got out of 
the sight of a well-formed leg. No wit would he consider 
equivalent to the loss of a “breakdown,” and a half-naked 
woman would be with him a master-stroke of humour which 
no subsequent failure could cause him to forget or cease'te 
congratulate himself upon, as one of the loftiest achievements 
in the art his assistance ennobled. 

It will, therefore, be easily seen that the Aristophanes of 
the past and the Aristophanes of the present are thoroughly 
dissimilar. Yet, dissimilar as they are, the real difference 
between them is this: the one levelled his compositions at the 
vices of the town, the other calls in the vices of the town to 
assist him in his compositions. Aristophanes was witty for the 
sake of being thought vicious: the “ product of our own times” 
is vicious for the sake of being thought witty. The first was 
successful : the other may be called successful too, for all that 
he attempts he achieves ; and though his achievements may be 
somewhat different from those of Aristophanes, they are at least 
highly creditable to the exalted profession he adopts, and which, 
since it has come into his possession, he has slightly modified, 
De Quincey once wrote a paper on “ Murder considered as a 
fine art,” in which he thinks it possible for a murderer to 
degenerate into a pickpocket. We who look upon burlesque 
as the ultima thule of histrionie art, have no fear of the “ pro- 
duct of our times” degenerating into writing comedy, though he 
frequently but innocently intrudes upon the province of tragedy. 
We have no fear of his ever degrading the stage beyond the 
point in which he now maintains it from the mere empty and 
ignoble desire of winning fresh laurels from the usurpation of 
any inferior province of the dramatic art. Who that has the 
interests of the stage at heart does not contemplate the pro- 
duction of every burlesque with satisfaction, feeling at least 
that the drama has reached the point beyond which it cannot 
go, above which its classic contributors would disdain to soar ? 
Can the support, too, which it receives at the hands of the 
histrionic genius of the country be remarked by any maa 
calling himself an Englishman without a thrill of artistie 
pride? Who can deny the dramatic glory of this age? Is 
there any literary or social bigot—‘ we will not call hima 
haberdasher ’—whose absurd prejudices in favour of the past 
tempt him to impudently deny merit to the present—any who 
in the voluminous blank-verse compositions and prose pro- 
ductions of past authors sees more for the country to be proud 
of than in the airy—very airy,—chaste, and elegant effusions 
of the “ products of our own times”? If there be such a 
man, we can suggest no greater punishment than to compel 
him to sit out the performance of one of the burlesques he s0 
contemns. 

That there are such, however, is sufficiently attested by the 
word “legitimate,” which upon the playbills usually implies 
the revival or production of a drama designed in an inferior 
school to that of the burlesque. The players, indeed, who 
support the burlesque from the same reason that induces 
Jack Pudding to swallow a knife—the players themselves have 
adopted the word “ legitimate” whenever they want to show 
the “ patrons of the drama” that they are about to produce 
something less exalted than burlesque. This must have beer 
enforced upon their attention by the impudent outery against 
burlesque by a few insensible creatures. By the employment 
of the word “legitimate” therefore we would infer that 
burlesqae by some is considered “illegitimate;” a very 
unfair conclusion, involving “a difficulty to support, Is 
the first place, one would feel inclined to think anything 
legitimate to which a representative of the House of 
Lords lends his person and his declamation. It would 
be impertinent to the argument to speculate upon the 
illegitimate results that might flow from such a connection. 
It would be equally impertinent to speculate upon the motives 
that induced such a connection. We can by no means agree 
with those who dispute its legitimacy on the score of its 
being unlike all preconceived and traditional notions of what 
the drama should be. If it bore the least resemblance 
to the drama in anything but being represented on a stage 
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designed for the use of what is absurdly called the “ legitimate ” 
drama, then we might agree as to its illegitimacy. But how 
can that be illegitimate which has nothing in the world to do 
with what is legitimate? You could not call a kangaroo 
illegitimate because it does not resemble a racehorse; and what 
resemblance does the burlesque bear to the drama beyond such 
as is afforded by the footlights, the orchestra, and an audience ? 
We claim for burlesque a unique legitimacy. We even claim 
for it more legitimacy than Richardson’s show or Punch and 
Judy. Let us consider by what elements it is rendered 
uniquely legitimate. In the first place nature is wholly sub- 
ordinated to supply the demands of art. Nothing can be more 
legitimate than this. The faculty of conversation in this art is 
designed, not to help the action, but to protract an attitude. 
A lady, for instance, in short skirts, standing on one leg, with 
her back towards the audience, and directing the sole of her 
raised foot at the opera-glasses in the stalls, will naturally 
have to be sustained in the interesting posture that awakens 
many an audible aged chuckle and young and sly laugh. 
This attitude cannot be maintained without some plausible 
excuse; the burlesque-writer creates one by contriving a 
colloquy. What can be more legitimate? We read that at 
the Dramatic College Féte of this year an actress amused a 
gaping audience with a “sneezing song.” It is not the first 





time that we have heard of a charitable institution being sneezed _ 


at; but we confess that it is the first time we ever heard of a 
charitable institution being sneezed for. This singularly lady- 
like accomplishment will, of course, be speedily in demand by 
the “ peculiar product of our own times.” Here is a joke that 
your burlesque-writer is not at all likely to lose. This sneeze, 
which, being introduced in a song, is of course set to music, 
the “ product of our times ” will incorporate with his fine art as 


a very splendid joke. Perhaps the sneeze may be suggestive 
-of something yet more ladylike; perhaps, presuming the 
-burlesque-writer to be deficient in the imaginative faculty, he 


may accept it as he found it; but, be this as it may, something, 
we doubt not, he will do with it, and we appeal, not only to 
the patrons of the drama, but to the heartiest scorners of 
burlesque, would not the employment of this joke be perfectly 
. legitimate ? 
We grieve to think that a word should be said against the 
‘legitimacy of burlesque. We grieve to think that any doubt 
should be entertained as to the genius of those who devote 
‘themselves to it; as to the virtue of those who impersonate it; 
as to the nature of the amusement that is to be extracted from 
it. Since Mr. Tom Taylor has had the temerity to libel the 
age by calling the burlesque-writers “the peculiar products of 


fine art ? Nothing can be easier. As to the other elements 
that go to make up burlesque, why not pronounce them 
to be all that is excellent, and the thing is done? What 
ean be easier than to call, a lady all neck, legs, and 
rouge, an essential adjunct to an art which is emi- 
nently fine? What can be easier than to subvert our ideas 
of perfection, and to imagine degradation to be elevation? If 
we can only once get that notion into our heads, the rest is 
plain. From this point of view every burlesque-writer can be 
thought clever, great, or a genius in proportion to the demerits 


of his piece; from this point of view, the more vulgar — 


the actor, the more profound shall be his ability. Disgusting 
exhibitions shall then take the place of delicate humour; 
coarse or equivocal allusions shall supply the absence of 
sparkling wit. The transition to ribaldry will be easy ; and we 
shall have revived the obscenity of the Stuart dynasty without 
its point and epigrammatic polish. Burlesque-writers who, 
like Goldsmith’s author, had they been put to cobbling, would 
only all their lives have mended shoes, and never made them, 
will strut about great in their self-importance and in the gra- 
tulations of their club-puffing friends. From this point of 
view reputations shall change hands; fools shall become 
famous, and wise men notorious. In proportion as the writing 
as bad, the bad writers shall become great. In short, from this 
point of view may burlesque be hoped to become a fine art; 


but only f i i i i 
protien Avery this point of view can such a contingency be 








THE REPORT OF THE OATHS’ COMMISSION. 


7 a . 
a HE Report of the Royal Commission appointed to examine 


© system of oaths j . S 
mentary and clerical ber use at present (exclusive of Parlia- 


ths, and oaths of witn hi 
ated aths, esses), which has 
a A _ published, is in many respects an interesting sign 


Mr. O’Reilly, M.P. They recommend that oaths for ascertain- 
ment of facts should be retained, while those taken on admis- 
sion to certain offices should be abolished or moditied in a great 
many instances. This latter class of oaths they subdivide into 
oaths of allegiance and oaths of fidelity. Of the former sub- 
division they would retain those on admission “to all great 
national offices of trust or importance;” but they recommend 
that such oaths should be made exact in their terms, and should 
bind the taker’s allegiance to the Queen and her successors 
simply, without entering into historical matters. Mr. Dunlop, 
M.P., dissents from the latter portion of this recommendation, 
and would prefer some reference to the Act of Settlement. 
With regard to oaths of fidelity, the five Commissioners above 
named recommend their abolition, or the substitution of a 
declaration in all cases except those of judges and juries. This 
clause is dissented from by the Duke of Richmond, the Bishop 
of Oxford, and Mr. O'Reilly. All five concur in condemning 
oaths intended to exclude the holders of particular religious 
opinions; but the Duke of Richmond, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and Mr. Russell Gurney dissent from the inclusion under this 
head of the declarations made by the heads and fellows of colleges. 

Five other Commissioners sign a dissent which is of more 
interest than the Report itself. These commissioners are Lord 
Lyveden, Mr. E. P. Bouverie, M.P., Mr. R. Lowe, M.P., Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell, and Dean Milman, with whom, also, 
Mr. Dunlop, M.P., substantially concurs. This dissent enters 
at some length into the theory of oaths, and recommends that 
all oaths to which penalties are attached should be turned into 
declarations, and the rest abolished. ‘They base their recom- 
mendation on these grounds—first, that oaths of allegiance are 
of no use in prosperous times, and of no effect in times of 
trouble, citing the oath prescribed by the Mutiny Act as open 
to nearly every possible objection; and, secondly, that in the 
case of oaths of fidelity, unless the temporal inducement for 
the faithful performance of duty coincides with the oath, the 
oath will be evaded, and if the two motives do coincide it will 
be unnecessary. They would, therefore, retain declarations as 
to matters of fact, attended by penalties, and abolish all pro- 
missory oaths and oaths of fidelity, while they would either 
abolish or alter oaths against particular doctrines. They 
instance in support of their opinions the oaths imposed from 
1694 to 1700 against the sale of commissions in the army, 
which were so notoriously evaded that they were abolished in 
1701. They also quote Lord Kames on Custom-house oaths, 
Tyler on oaths, and Bentham, who reckoned in one case of 
oaths taken by clergymen 480 perjuries to 782 performances. 


: | They refer also to the oath of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
our own times,” why not do all we can to prove their art a — 


commented on by Sydney Smith in the second letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton: the archbishop had taken an oath to pre- 
serve the rights and property of the Church of Canterbury, 
“by the medium of a gentleman sent down by the coach to 
take it for him.” As the oath had soon after been violated by 
the alienation of a considerable portion of the property in 


_ question, Sydney Smith draws a ludicrous picture of the 
_ struggle between the Archbishop and his deputy as to which 


conscience should bear the responsibility of the perjury, the 


_ deputy having vainly tendered the repayment of the 6s. 8d. he 


received for his trouble, and the Archbishop, strong in his free- 
dom from responsibility, enjoying the remorse of this wretched 
scrivener. Other instances dwelt upon are the oaths formerly 
taken by Scotch professors to adhere to the Westminster Con- 


_ fession at the same time that they were holding offices which 
could only be legally held by members of the Church of 


England; the oaths respecting the property qualification of 
members of the House of Commons; the declarations on oath 
of the expenses of elections; and those imposed by the Print 


| Works Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Vict. c. 7), which compelled the 
| parents of factory children to declare on oath that the pro- 
_ visions of the Act with respect to attendance at school had 


been complied with, while such declarations were found to have 
been frequently made by one child on behalf of another, and 
the Act systematically evaded. On these grounds, and on 
general principles, they advocate the abolition of oaths in 
almost all cases. 

To the Report is appended in detail the oaths which it is 
proposed to abolish or alter. There are oaths by her Majesty’s 
gentlemen at arms, and by almost every officer of the Royal 
household; oaths of the members of the city guilds; of the 
officers of each diocese; of the University graduates and 
officials ; in fact, oaths of almost every conceivable kind. The 


| oath taken by the attorneys in the mayor’s court is curious, as 


thirtecs me The Report itself is signed by only five of the | 


of Oxford, M 


aR Er Duke of Richmond, the Bishop 
¥. Kussell Gurney, Q.C., Mr. Justice Shee, and 


it binds the taker to have nothing to do with any case in which 
he is not persuaded of the justice of his client’s cause; it is 
not surprising that this oath should be ripe for abolition. 

With regard to the general subject of oaths, the reccom- 
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mendation of the dissent signed by five of the Commissioners is 
very significant. They say that an oath without a penalty is 
useless, and that with a penalty it is superfluous. That is to 
say, that oaths are in all cases useless. Now in such a matter 
as this if in no other, legislation must and should follow the 
prevailing sentiment. The law casts about to find some means 
of insuring its own efficiency, and finding the belief in the 
solemn nature of an oath almost universal, it seizes upon this 
sentiment, and converts it to its own use. If, therefore, the 
fact is as stated in this dissent, that oaths have become 
ineffectual without a penalty to back them, it is evident that 
the sentiment upon which the law leant has decayed, and 
therefore we must no longer rely upon it for support. Whether 
this be the fact or not is a difficult question, but probably the 
general impression of those who have most experience in such 
matters coincides with the opinion expressed by the dissentient 
commissioners, and we may almost assume that the fact is as 
they have stated. 

The significance of this fact can hardly be overrated. The 
multitude of oaths set out in this Report show clearly that at 
the period at which they were imposed there was so general a 
belief in the sanctity of an oath that it was thought the 
readiest way of securing fidelity. But at the same time, the 
trifling nature of many matters to which oaths were applied 
would show a considerable deficiency in ordinary veracity and 
trustworthiness. This latter consideration cannot, however, 
safely be pushed very far, since the oath being the readiest 
instrument, would be sure to be used in excess; and although 
the oaths in the Report concern every-day matters, such as the 
entrance into a trade and the like, yet these were matters 
requiring strict fidelity, and at that period they were events of 
sufficient prominence to warrant formal and solemn promises. 
When a trade was only entered with some difficulty, and was 
dependent for its stability upon the fidelity of its members, it 
was natural that more solemn promises should be exacted than 
at present on such occasions. The deficiency of ordinary trust- 
worthiness would then be reduced to the same dimensions as at 
present, namely, the amount indicated by the very existence of 
oaths; for an oath indicates that the ordinary veracity is not 
sufficient to bear the strain of a great temptation. Looked at 
from this point of view, the decay of oaths may be made matter 
of satisfaction; since, while it indicates the decay of a sentiment 
of awe, it also indicates the growth of ordinary veracity, unless, 
indeed, it be considered that fidelity and trustworthiness have 
decayed, which we do not imagine will be asserted. Oaths 
have passed through stages similar to Comte’s famous theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and positive stages of human know- 
ledge. At first it was the retribution of the Deity 
solemnly invoked in the oath; then the oath itself was con- 
sidered to have a sort of magical virtue, nobody knew why ; 
and, finally, the efficacy is reduced to the positive stage—that 
of the punishment inflicted by the law for its violation. So 
far it is a dreary enough view; but when we consider that, as 
we have said, side by side with the decay of the sentintent to 
which oaths appeal, a general opinion was gradually growing 
that all statements ought to be truly made, and that it was 
almost as serious a thing to tell an ordinary untruth as to 
commit perjury, the feeling of alarm at the phenomena of oaths 
in disrepute is very much mitigated. Especially is this the 
case when we remember that the growth of ordinary veracity 
has been in a great degree the cause of the decay of the senti- 
ment in favour of oaths; this sentiment has, in fact, been 
extended to ordinary statements, and therefore oaths fall away 
as unnecessary. Peers were anciently allowed to declare upon 
their honour, while commoners had to make oath; we may say 
that now all men are peers, and may declare upon their honour. 
We remember seeing in old books that the reason why villeins 
were only allowed to fight out their quarrels with clubs or 
wooden swords was, because “ villeins have no honour.” So 
with oaths. And this indicates the extent to which we should 
go in abolishing oaths. As we said before, we must follow the 
public sentiment, we cannot control it in this matter; and con- 
sequently it must be desirable to keep oaths in those eases in 
which, from want of education, the maxims of increased veracity 
have not been adopted. Therefore we think it well to retain 
oaths in cases where ignorant men are called upon as witnesses, 
jurymen, &c. In almost all other cases we agree with the five 
dissentient Commissioners that they should be abolished, and 
we anticipate, as education advances, the gradual abolition of 
those we would for the present retain. As education advances, 
and the obligations to veracity in ordinary life are better under- 
stood, there arises a distaste for oaths, at the same time that 
the necessity for them is very much diminished. We see no 
reason why judges should be called upon to make oath rather 
than any other public officers. 











We may remark that with the decay of the force of oaths, 
profane swearing has also decayed. Ladies—unless of the 
genus called “fast,” which is certainly rather a numerous one 
—do not swear. But in Chaucer, even the dainty Prioress, 


** That of her smiling was full simple and coy,” 


surprises the poet by using no greater oath than “by Saint 
Eloy.” As for the men, they abound in curses both loud and 
deep. The Wife of Bath swears freely, and in the old miracle- 
plays and the like, people, including women, swear by all 
things conceivable and inconceivable, constantly, among other 
anachronisms, swearing by the Christian saints ages before 
they were born. The formula with which oaths conclade is 
also used so freely as to indicate the source of this rich variety 
of oaths. The Reformation cut off the great numbers of oaths 
by the saints, and these consequently disappeared from ordinary 
profane use. We may fairly hope that with the greater 
restrictions of oaths profanity of this kind will more and more 
diminish, especially as it shows no audacity now to swear 
when an oath has ceased to be regarded as of so tremendous a 
nature as formerly. 








ORANGE CELEBRATIONS IN ULSTER. 


Ir the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne has passed 
over in the north of Ireland without serious disturbance, 
this happy consummation seems to be owing rather to the 
arrangements made for the preservation of the peace than to 
the forbearance of the Orange lodges. The Roman Catholic 
population were offered the usual insults of the season. Orange 
flags floated from church towers. Men fired pistol-shots in 
the vicinity of Catholic chapels. Processions with drums 
marched along the highways, and in one instance, in the 
county of Down, numbering, according to the varying 
accounts, from 15,000, to 30,000,-with flags and banners, and 
mimic military bands. To sober-minded Englishmen there is 
something very unaccountable in the pertinacity with which 
the Protestant population of Ulster persist in these celebrations. 
Onr first impression is to regard the whole matter as supremely 
ridiculous, redeemed only from contempt by its mischievous- 
ness. On given days in the year the Protestant inhabitants of 
the district seem to make a point of insulting their Roman 
Catholic neighbours. They accomplish this amiable purpose 
after a very singular fashion. They decorate themselves with 
ribbons of a very ugly colour, carry very tawdry banners, and 
walk along the roads with broken-down drums and very 
indifferent fifes, discoursing the most execrable music which 
ever burlesqued spirit-stirring airs. Whenever the Roman 
Catholics are strong enough, and the police do not inter- 
fere, the Protestant processionists are sure to be attacked; 
stones are flung and most generally shots are fired on both 
sides. If the “ Papists” are strong enough they break the 
heads both of the drums and the drummers. The banners are 
trampled in the dust and the processionists soundly thrashed. 
The matter generally ends in some lamentable loss of life— 
and men deemed sensible on other subjects regard this tawdry 
procession and miserable scrimmage as a glorious celebration 
of “the principles that placed the House of Hanover on the 
throne of these nations.” This, we believe, is the most 
approved formula of their cant. Such, we think, is a fair 
epitome of an Orange celebration. The opinion of Englishmen 
is best summed up in the contemptuous saying which is attri- 
buted to one of the Ministers of George III. When that 
sovereign expressed some apprehension of a united movement 
in Ireland against his Government—‘“ Havé no fear, sir,” 
replied the Minister—the story is told of Pitt, most probably 
it was Castlereagh,—* that can always be prevented by the ex- 
penditure of a few pence.” “ How so?” asked the astonished 
King. “A few yards of orange and green ribbons judiciously 


| distributed will set the whole nation by the ears,” was the 


reply. The sensitiveness of the one party to take offence 
appears as supremely ridiculous as the readiness of the other 
to offend. But the larger share of censure must fall upon the 
latter. Those who appear to centre their religious and political 
principles in this grotesque display of bigotry can scarcely 
complain if Englishmen, who view their proceedings at @ 
distance, are driven even reluctantly to believe that the Ulster 
Orangeman is just about one of the most silly and mischievous 
bigots on the face of the earth. Eine 

It is of course very easy, and indeed natural, for us to view 
the matter in this light. But no one who desires to under- 
stand the social state of Ireland can dismiss the subject of 
these celebrations so lightly. They are a great fact. They 
constitute a social phenomenon of no ordinary character. 
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Think what we will of them, we have the fact that a popula- 
of having no inconsiderable share of thrifty and worldly 


and an enthusiasm which defy the prohibitions of the law, and 
even the advice of their own superiors. Year after year they 
wave their flags and beat their drums with a vehemence as 
earnest as if all they held dear on earth depended on the per- 
formance. Absurd as it appears to us to do all this in memory 
of a battle which has been fought nearly 180 years ago, there 
must be something in the origin of these feelings deeper than 
anything which suggests itself to a superficial observer. 

We are very much inclined to suspect that the difficulty we 

have in comprehending the Orange processions is just the 
same that meets us in many others of the strange things of 
Ireland’s social condition. We approach every Irish question 
with the impression that Ireland is, like England, a civilized 
country ; we mean by civilized, settled down to the ordinary 
conditions of civil life. We fancy that the Irish nation con- 
sists of one community, with its several sects and parties, but 
still bound up into the same commonwealth; the real truth 
being that Ireland holds on its soil two rival nations—at all 
events, two rival communities—as distinct in feeling, and even 
interest, as the Turks and Christians are in the European 
provinces of the Sultan’s dominions. The battle of the Boyne, 
the memory of which is kept alive by these strange celebrations, 
was not, in Ireland, a contest for the throne between King 
William and King James. It was mere accident that made 
either of them the champion of the Irish cause, which was 
identified with him. The victory of the Boyne was, as far 
as Ireland was concerned, the close of a struggle which had 
lasted for half a century between the new Protestant settlers 
and the old “ Popish” inhabitants of the land. It confirmed 
to the Protestants the conquest which Cromwell had achieved 
for them. It secured them in Cromwell’s confiscations, and 
invested in them all the corporate privileges, all the political 
power, and all the social influence of the island, while it 
reduced the Roman Catholic population to the condition of 
conquered slaves. 

The peculiarity in Irish history is that this conquest has 
never been complete. The oppressed “ Papists” were never 
either reconciled or subdued to the new state of things. They 
have been watching every opportunity, by agitation, by political 
intrigue, and occasionally by rebellion, of vindicating an inde- 
pendent place in their native country. In every step they 
have taken they have been encountered by the spirit and the 
passions which conquest is sure to engender in the breasts of 
those to whom it has given wealth and power. We have 
laughed at the absurdity of some reverend parsons who pro- 
posed the other day to fight over again the battle of the 
Boyne—yet there is a sense, and not an unimportant one, in 
which that battle has been perpetually re-fought. All our 
liberal policy has been a reversal of the ascendancy which that 
victory established. The grant of the elective franchise, the 
opening of corporations to Roman Catholics, emancipation 
itself, have all been, in the sense in which the Irish Orangeman 
understands it, so many reversals of the victory of his ancestors 
(as he chooses to call them) in that fight. If ever the Irish 
Church and the Irish land questions are settled upon just and 
natural principles, the measures that so settle will be more 
signal reversals of the same policy of conquest. 

The Protestants of Ulster, indeed, of Ireland, have been 
taught to look upon themselves as a garrison in a hostile 
country. These Orange celebrations are the field-days of the 
garrison, serving the purpose both of showing their strength 
and of displaying their determination of abiding by the policy 
of conquest. If the peculiar position of the country had not 
kept alive ail the passions of the old conflict, these celebrations 
must lon 
wee im some localities in a ceremony as harmless as that 

2 some parts of England rejoices on the day of Harold 


+ ait death. They have significance and meaning because 
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at the Boyne has been 
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| Protestants, and we have very little doubt that of the 
tion generally orderly, industrious, and bearing the reputation | 


thousands of Orangemen who displayed their banners and 


their folly at the County Down gathering, there were 
common sense, engage in these demonstrations with an ardour 


very few who were not perfectly persuaded that their own 
safety and the freedom of their religion in Ireland were 
endangered by every departure from the policy of as- 
cendancy which was established by the conquest over 
the Irish Roman Catholics at the Boyne. Perhaps, 
after all, the lesson which Englishmen may learn from 
these Orange processions is that our Government has 
failed as yet in conciliating or moulding the inhabitants of 
Ireland into one people. ‘Two hostile factions divide the 
conntry, each regarding the other as natural enemies. Each 
party cherish the memories or the prospects of physical force. 
The Ulster Orangeman celebrates the battle of the Boyne 
because he believes that it is by physical force that his enemies 
must be kept down. The southern peasant venerates the por- 
trait of Emmett because he fancies that one day or other his 
side may be ready for the appeal. The view is not a very 
encouraging one. Nevertheless, if it be a true one, it is much 
better to look the evil boldly in the face. The real evil of these 
Orange processions and celebrations lies in the state of society 
which they indicate. They tell us emphatically that the 
passions of old strifes are still active; the questions and diffi. 
culties of former generations are still unadjusted. It is, of 
course, right and necessary to prevent celebrations which at 
once provoke the outbreak of a number of actual, although 
petty, civil wars. We leave the real evil untouched while we 
do nothing to remedy the state of things in which whole classes 
of the population are ready for that outbreak upon the provo- 
cation or the excitement of a flag, a ribbon, or a tune. We do 
little indeed in preventing the celebration of the victory if we 
maintain in whole or in part the policy of conquest which that 
celebration really represents. While Ireland is pitted in two 
hostile camps, we shall scarcely sueceed in preventing the notes 
or shouts of defiance being occasionally heard across the lies. 








DANGLERS. 


Amonest the many trials and troubles which the mother of 
daughiers is obliged to undergo before she can dispose of her 
charges, there is no greater grievance than that which arises 
from the species of male which may be fittingly described 
under the above heading. Of course, in the ordinary husband- 
chase there are many blinks which must be anticipated from 
the very nature of the pursuit, but the dangler is an imper- 
tinent and an unreasonable obstruction, for whose existence no 
sound reason can be assigned, and whose mission, if he has 
any, would seem to be simply to thwart the best laid schemes 
of match-making women. 

The dangler generally gets into a house as mysteriously as 
a black beetle. Like other domestic nuisances he comes with 
some one else, and it is to a friend of the family that most owe 
the admission of this disturbing creature into their dining- 
rooms and confidence. The dangler is a young man not 
eligible, but who appears eligible, and who pretends to a 
desperate sensibility of so contagious a character that the best 
trained daughter in the world will sometimes share the com- 
plaint with him. He has, however, no serious intentions, and 
no visible or attainable prospects. When he has been dis- 
cussed and inquired into, and the verdict passed upon him as 
matrimonially undesirable, there is as much difficulty in shaking 
him off as there is in getting rid of a bad habit. He will try 
to keep his place on the dance-list,—he will endeavour to find 
his old place at the supper-table, and his perseverance may 


| not only discomfit, but deter men of the required capital and 


| standing who are only waiting an opportunity of bidding for a 


g since have fallen into disuse, or would be perhaps | partner in the business of going through life. 


If the dangler 
was once allowed to dangle in the Row, he will continue to do 


_ so a considerable time after that permission has been with- 


; 


| drawn. And he does this without a notion of coming to the 


present present passions, because the question between | point, even if he were challenged to do so. 


Nothing frightens 
him more than being formally accepted. He regards a rejection 


| the little he possesses of mind to a determination that hanging 


around the skirts of girls, trifling with their duties, and 
distracting them from their main pursuits, is the most 
delightful occupation under the sun. He will run anywhere to 


dangle after a woman, He will even sooner attach himself 
to old ladies than to none. And yet he is not of that usefal 
and angelic tribe of messenger beaus—carrier pigeons—fetching 
dogs, who at a word will bring or take or run according to 
directions. The dangler is seldom put in for an office of this kind, 
and he never volunteers his help on any occasion except it fits 
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with his own proper convenience, comfort, and favourite amuse- 
ment. ‘Then he is a perpetual source of irritating curiosity to 
those whom he inveigles into being concerned about him. They 
never quite determine how to deal with him. [If he is cut direct 
the difficulty is solved at once; but that is a clumsy and not 
always a safe method. If he can be indaced to dangle else- 
where, the very association of his name which remains after his 
flitting interferes with the market value of what he has touched. 
The dangler is a masculine flirt of a puny kind. He is as 
unnatural as a male dancer and as worthless. He is without 
courage or principles; but then he never claims either. Society 
has made him, and society is responsible for him. There is 
this, however, which the dangler forgets. He was originally 
kept in hands for his own sake, then tolerated, or used as a foil; 
and it is a gross perversion of the privileges he enjoyed to 
assume a distinct vile of his own, and to set up as it were on 
his personal account. The dangler is not only a terror and a 
torment to mothers, but he is often an abomination to married 
men with young wives. It is from the stuff of which he is 
composed that the cavalier servente of the Continent is made. 
Although the latter peculiar institution is not publicly popular 
in this country, it is impossible to deny that it is altogether 
unknown or uncultivated amongst those who seek the 
consolations of Sir J. Wilde. In nine cases out of ten, the 
perplexities which engage the judge of the Divorce Court 
arise out of the manners afd customs of danglers. The dangler 
is more dangerous to gay wives than to lively spinsters. The 
former use him freely, and find a certain pleasure in keeping 
him by them ; but the latter are either bewildered and puzzled, 
or half angry and half pleased, at his attentions. That sin 
which we never forgive when it is discovered, is not, it should 
in fairness be said, an object or aim of the dangler. He does not 
follow a married woman with the determination of asking her 
to run away with him, but purely as a pastime, and a graceful, 
pleasant occupation. He dislikes the violence and tumult of a 
genuine guilty passion, almost as much as he dislikes the 
sympathetic disturbances of an honest sentiment. To be calm 
and unrufiled, to disown earnestness in everything, is the creed 
of the dangler. He is not in the least engrossed when he 
apparently pursues a lady. It is his art, however, to seem as if 
he were. He has generally a small income, which enables him 
to get on well enough as a club bachelor. His tailor trusts 
him conveniently. He has not a particle of real ambition or 
desire to figure in the world. His ideas are contained in the 
smallest compass, and represent the merest trifles, which other 
men discard with the foppishness of three-and-twenty. The 
dangler, however, never grows old in sense. He can only 
become an old boy, and from that stage advance to second 
childhood. Unlike the genuine old boy, he is not thoroughly 
vicious—he is a mawkish and insensate fool even at his 
pleasures, for he can only bring himself to sip them. Want of 
decision is the basis of the dangler’s disposition. It causes 
him to dread marriage, and to flutter for ever over the sweets 
he dare not pitch upon. Amongst men he is a nonentity. 
He has no part in affairs which demand skill, energy, or 
perseverance. He shrinks from contact with real work, 
like a sick school-girl. His opinions are vacant, and only 
escape from not being thought idiotic by the number of 
idiotic opinions which sane persons are allowed to hold 
without question. The dangler is a fool, in short, of the worst 
quality. If he only went in for religion, for capturing beggars, 
for dancing at theatres; for reform, or for music, one might 
see at least an energy thrown away; but in the dangler there is 
a hopeless and a colourless impotence for which there is no 
compensative eccentricity. Even with women he is not suc- 
cessful. Silly women like him at first, but discover him after 
a time; clever women, when they find he has no money, despise 
him for his stupidity, although they would easily forgive his 
stupidity if his banker respected him. Fortunately, danglers 
are not over frequent. There are many young men, and 
young old men, who approach from one side or another the 
peculiarities of the type, but happily only a few compara- 
tively represent it completely. The dangler is both a noodle 
and a duffer, and he never knows it, A jéke falls off his hide 
as 2 spent musket-ball would off the hide of a rhinoceros. He 
is the laughing-stock of his friends, and he has no enemies. 
He is despised too mach to be hated; and yet so entrenched is 
he in the stronghold of his own conceit, that he is far from 
being miserable or dejected. He walks about in utter uncon- 
sciousness of what is thought or said of him. He would not 
believe for an instant that he was either barren or good for 
nothing. Society is too well bred nowadays ever to give 
such information to a man to his face, and the dangler 
therefore never suffers the chance of hearing the truth. When 
the dangler dies no one regrets him. He is of a class that 





disgust and turn aside even the affection of a mother, which he 
is incapable of comprehending or reciprocating. It is eruel 
and pitiable to reflect that such creatures are the result 
of our modern social system, but every artificial system, 
and, indeed, every system must have them. Mr. Lewes, 
in a@ clever criticism on the Duke of Argyle’s “Reign 
of Law,” in the current Fortnightly, tells us that there are 
beings apparently born only to exhibit and demonstrate the 
growth of cancer-cells. Analogically, we may consider the 
dangler as born to demonstrate and exhibit the growth of moral 
cancers upon the social body. He is nearly as bad as the 
street evil, despite his neatness and secrecy. It is possible 
that the new era will kill him. If, as we suspect, a current of 
free thought and healthy impulses passes into our veins by the 
calm revolution of the Reform Bill, we shall probably find that 
the danglers have disappeared before it as midges would before 
an east wind. They are partly of foreign extraction, and 
France has ever been renowned for her danglers; but in 
England their doom is certain, Already there is an inclination 
to detect these impostors and to proclaim them. It is better 
even that women should sell themselves for money than marry 
fellows of this constitution, who, ricketty, mean, and affected, 
are unable to love or to hate, to act or to think. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





M. EmiLe O.tutvier—originally one of the five Liberal Oppo- 
sition members in the Corps Législatif—has for some time past lain 
under suspicion of strong Imperialist tendencies, and of a desire 
to become a Minister of the Crown. He has in fact accepted the 
Napoleonic régime as a genuine expression of the national will, as 
a really democratic form of Government, and as a germ from which 
something much better might be developed ; but he has never 
abandoned his liberal programme, nor ceased to demand that great 
reforms, in the direction of an enlarged freedom, shall be made in 
the existing constitution. If there were any doubt before, his 
speech of the 12th inst. should make it perfectly clear that he still 
aims at important changes, and that nothing less than this will 
satisfy him. His address was really an attack on the brilliant but 
too despotic M. Rouher, and a demand for a responsible Ministry. 
M. Ollivier sees in the concessions of January 19th a proof that the 
Emperor is really resolved to advance on the path which leads to 
freedom ; but he requires that much more shall be done, and he 
argues that the Government must either go to war for the sake of 
prestige, or must establish liberty. The whole speech seems to have 
been a “ bid” for power on a liberal basis ; but the Emperor is 
not yet prepared to accept the tender. He has sent M. Rouher 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, set in diamonds, with a 
letter expressive of high esteem, and of sympathy with him under 
the “ unjust attacks” to which he has been subjected. 





M. Rovuer has been making a statement with respect to 
Luxembourg, in answer to M. Jules Favre. In the course of his 
speech, he made use of the remarkable expression, “ We must not 
assume the position with regard to Prussia of being triumphant ‘y 
and he argued that the policy of France towards Germany must 
be one of peace and conciliation. He reminded the House that 
the unity of Germany was a fact which must have been realized 
either under the Prussian or Austrian sceptre, aud that its being 
accomplished by Prussia was not a circumstance to trouble the 
peace of the world. Nothing can be in better taste than this lan- 
guage, which is at once truthful, liberal, and dignified ; but its 
value would be greater if it were miore in accord with much that 
has gone before. Certainly it is a complete recession from the 
views put forth by the Emperor himself immediately before the 
breaking out of the war between Austria and Prussia. Never- 
theless, we do not wish to impute any policy of Macchiavellian 
craft to the French Government, or to suggest that it is preparing 
in secret a grand attack on the independence of Europe. There is 
too often in the English press, where Louis Napoleon is the 
subject of comment, a wild extravagance of writing, a personal 
virulence of criticism, alike discreditable and abortive. The ruler 
of France is pre-eminently a man who can learn from the teaching 
of events ; but it is regrettable that he has so often to un-learn at 
leisure what he has assumed in haste. 





Tue tendency to violence and personality, which we last week 
noticed as a characteristic of French Parliamentary discussion, was 
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evinced some days ago in the course of M. Jules Favre’s reply to 
M. Rouher, the Minister of State, on the Mexican question. The : 
speaker was so frequently and loudly interrupted that many of his | 
remarks were entirely lost. “Enough! enough !” cried the impa- | 
tient legislators, who, because the speech was not to their mind, 
refused to hear the speaker, and indeed made such an uproar that 
President Schneider felt compelled to request the dissentients to 
“ give by their moderation an example of that moderation which 
he wished M. Favre to observe.” The clamour, however, continued, 
and M. Favre descended from the tribune. This is extremely 
childish and pitiful. To make an uproar, like a set of ill-mannered | 
schoolboys, is not the part of men, and it shows how ill-fitted the 
French are for what is called “ Parliamentary Government.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Aw attempt has been made in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
to declare null and void all the acts of the Ricasoli Ministry with 
reference to the appointment of Bishops and the recent negotiations 
with Rome. The attempt was defeated by a large majority ; but 
a motion was afterwards agreed to, with the sanction of Rattazzi, 
affirming the rights and privileges of the civil power in eccle- 
siastical matters. In the course of the debate, Baron Ricasoli 





stated that the object of his policy had been to prove to Europe 
that the Italian Government, desiring to go to Rome by moral 
means, had given the Pope guarantees for “the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Church.” This sounds all very well ; but we do not | 
know how it can be made to harmonize with the Baron’s admirable 
argument, towards the close of last year, that, while the Church of 
Rome makes such pretensions as it does in Italy, it cannot be per- 
mitted, by a liberal and progressive State, to enjoy such freedom as 
that which is granted to all religious bodies in the United States of 
America. Signor Rattazzi appears to be resolved to act upon this 
view. He has assured the Chamber that the Government will make 
no further nomination of Bishops, and he seems to be well disposed 
to assert the power and majesty of the State against the elaims of 
the priesthood. 





In the midst of the Centenary observances an ugly incident has 
occurred at Rome. The first and second Chamberlains of the 
Apostolic Palace have been arrested and confined in the prisons of 
the Inquisition for having secretly published a memorandum justi- 
fying the conduct of Cardinal d’Andrea, who is accused of having 
written against the Pope, and who, having gone to Naples, is cited 
to appear at Rome within five months, under certain pains and 
penalties. An invasion of the Papal States by the Garibaldians is 
also talked of ; and, altogether, the horizon is not very clear. 





A progzct is being mooted in France for a monetary unification 
among the various States of Europe. An international Conference, 
in which twenty Governments are represented, has just met in 
Paris, and, although the members have given up the idea of ad- 
vising the States to adopt immediately an identical system of 
coinage, they have unanimously agreed that the constitutive 
element of monetary unification in future ought to be sought for 
in the standard of gold, with silver, in case of need, as a tran- 


sitory companion. La Presse, of Paris, from which we deri 
4 erive 
these details, remarks :— 


- unacknowledged legislators of mankind,” as Shelley called them— 


have sometimes looked forward. 





Eart Russet has published a corrected report of his recent 
speech upon the Irish Church, with a preface strongly insisting on 


| the necessity of a settlement of this question next year. He com- 


bats two objections which have been made to the redistribution of 
the temporalities of the Irish Church so as to include the Irish 
Catholics. One of these is the argument of Lord Derby, that the 
Church established in Ireland has as much right to its property as 
the Duke of Bedford has to Covent Garden and Woburn Abbey. 
Lord Russell admits this position so far as it may be meant to 
place the right of the present Archbishop of Dublin during his life, 
and that of the present Duke of Bedford during his life, to property 
formerly held by the Roman Catholic Church, on the same footing, 
“ But,” his lordship asks, “ who are their heirs? The heir of the 
Duke of Bedford is known to the law, and will succeed as a matter 
of course. The heir of the bishops and clergy of the Church esta- 
blished in Ireland is the State,” and “ if the State chooses to dispose 
of the property in a manner different from its present appropriation, 
it has a full right to do so.” The second objection is that urged in 
the recent debate by Lord Cairns, namely, that if Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics are admitted to partake in the benefits to be 
derived from Church property, every religious sect is entitled to its 
share. This Lord Russell considers “a mere captious objection.” 
“To omit four millions and a half of Roman Catholics in your 
distribution is a palpable and glaring inequality ; to omit 10,000 
Baptists, or 20,000 of the Society of Friends, is only to make your 
distribution harmonize with the policy of the State aud the general 
welfare of the community.” His lordship, without binding himself 
to its details, believes the proposal of Mr. Justice Shee for the 
settlement of the Irish Church question likely to promote peace 
and content in Ireland with the least disturbance and personal 
suffering. 





Ir we are to form any conclusion from the late discussion in the 
Common Council of London, the members of the Corporation seem 
to regard each other individually with a little of that contempt in 
which the public holds the entire body. Mr. M‘George, one of the 
City deputation to Paris, suffered so acutely from the slights which 
the Lord Mayor put upon him and his brethren that he has pub- 
lished his wrongs, and has appealed to that dread tribunal, the 
Court of Common Council itself. The accusations brought by Mr. 
M‘George against the Lord Mayor are that he utterly ignored the 
deputation during their stay in Paris ; that he presented an address 
to the Emperor of the French on Sunday; that he showed neither 
kindness nor attention to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who accompanied him in the pageant ; 
and that, although provided with his magnificent robe of state, 
he attended the Emperor in the ordinary gown of an alderman. 
The formidable nature of these charges was not diminished 
by the fear which Mr. M‘George entertained that the Town 
Council of Edinburgh would take the matter up, and retaliate for 
the indignity put upon their Lord Provost. The Lord Mayor's 
explanation, however, was satisfactory to the assembled councillors. 
He went to the Emperor on Sunday because that was the only day 
on which his Majesty would receive him, and he thought, with 
becoming humility, that the address would have more weight if 
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two points are to be distinguished in each country : 
the national circulating medium, from the point of 
Msg My al predominant in it; and the form that circulation | 
_ _ at is to say, the different names of coins, their title, their | 
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circulation, the most striking phenomenon we notice is this—that, in 
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presented by him in person than it could have if forwarded through 


_ the ambassador. What utility the document could possibly have, 


by whomsoever presented, does not appear. He denied that he 


| had treated the magnates of Edinburgh and Dublin with disrespect ; 


but when he told his hearers that the Lord Provost had actually 
raised the question whether he had not precedence over him, the 
notion of anybody presuming to walk before the Lord Mayor of 
London was so absurd that the Council Chamber rang with roars 
of laughter. With respect to the complaint of Mr. M‘George, the 
Lord Mayor’s explanation was worthy of the occasion and of the 


‘Corporation. “ All that courtesy and a sense of duty dictated he 


did at an enormous expense to himself,” and, “ being regardless of 
expense, he should have shrunk from any want of courtesy to the 


| members of the deputation,” 





Tue House of Lords on Tuesday last delivered judgment in the 
Breadalbane peerage case, supporting the decision of the Scotch 
courts, and confirming the title of the present holder of the estates, 
The case was remarkable for the large amount of property in- 
volved in the decision, and for the strange circumstances disclosed 
during the course of the inquiry. The claimant appealing 
(Lieutenant Campbell) mainly rested his case upon the alleged 
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illegitimacy of an ancestor of his opponent. It appeared that this 
person, James Campbell, had, about 1781, become connected with 
the wife of a person named Ludlow. Campbell and Mrs. Ludlow 
lived together as man and wife during Ludlow’s life, and after his 
death they continued their relations, the lady being on all occasions 
acknowledged by the family, and received into society, as Mrs. 
Campbell. For the defendant it was contended that this was 
enough to establish a marriage by repute according to the Scotch 
law ; but the claimant insisted that when the connection was in its 
origin adulterous, the presumption of marriage was displaced, and 
the onus was thrown upon the respondent to prove that a lawful 
marriage had taken place. The lords, leaning very naturally 
against an illegitimacy which went as far back as the year 1781, 
decided in favour of the respondent. This case affords another 
instance of the mischief which the present very discreditable state 
of the Scotch marriage law is capable of producing. 





Tue Agricultural Employment Bills would seem to be viewed 
with much jealousy and dislike by the fen farmers, if we may 
judge from the expressions used by some of the speakers at the 
banquet of the Peterborough Agricultural Society, held last week. 
Mr. Laurence, a gentleman of position, and the manager of large 
estates in the fen country, defended the gang employers as “ men 
who took a deep interest in the well-being of the labourers ;” and 
Dr. Paley—the lineal descendant of the Archdeacon—said that 
“a great deal of nonsense had been talked about the gang system,” 
and that the result of his professional experience of nearly thirty 
years, was that “ he never found any ill-effects upon the health of 
the children produced by the ganging system :” two observations 
that were received with “cheers” and “applause.” The testimony 
in the blue-book having been of so opposite a character, we com- 
mend these extracts from Paley’s Evidences to Mr. Fawcett and to 
all who desire to study “the swing of the pendulum.” 





Mr. Gotpwin Smrru has written a letter to the Daily News, 
which, though nominally on the subject of Professor Beesly and his 
critics, is really a criticism upon trades’ unions. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith shows that we have now reached one of the great turning 
points in the history of industry. The unions are the most striking 
signs of the day. They owe their existence to the peculiar position 
of the labourer. In their present form they are wild attempts to 
obtain that justice for the employed which the employer has hitherto 
monopolized. Their vicious elements are due rather to the ignorance 
of their framers than to any other cause. Such mere class move- 
ments—the product of uneducated men—were sure to be attended 
at first with violence and crimes. The violence, however, must be 
restrained, and the crimes sternly punished. By such means, by 
the spread, too, of knowledge, unions will not indeed be put down, 
but, what is better, reformed and brought into harmony with the 
spirit of the day. We cannot hope to put them down, but we may 
by wise legislation turn them into movements which shall bring 
good, not to one class, but to all classes. 





Po.ice magistrates sometimes entertain rather odd notions as to 
what constitutes severity in punishment. Thomas Woolford was 
placed at the bar of one of the police-courts a few days since, 
charged with an assault, the brutality of which was only to be equalled 
by its wantonness, The prosecutor, Lieutenant-Colonel Bowyer, 
who apparently knew nothing of and had given no provocation to 
Woolford, was on the point of entering his lodgings, when the 
scoundrel rushed at him, and struck him a severe blow in the 
mouth, which left such painful effects that he was unable either to 
eat or sleep. The magistrate, after observing that these assaults 
were becoming very common, and would be dealt with sharply, 
committed the prisoner for two months with hard labour. Such 
an imprisonment might amply punish an ordinary assault; but a 
ruffian of the Woolford stamp is far too well used to that sort of 
thing to do more than smile at it. As the grand jury of London, 
in their recent presentment, very truly pointed out, the lash, and 
the lash only, is feared by these fellows; and if the streets of 
London are to be kept safe for respectable persons, this punishment 
must be liberally administered in every case which calls for it. 





We learn with regret that Mr. E. F. Flower has determined not 
to stand for Coventry. The very small minority by which he was 
defeated at the last election rendered his return this time nearly 
certain. No other Liberal we are afraid will have much chance. 
No doubt the well-known practices of Coventry elections have 





influenced him. Whether such boroughs as Coventry will be 
improved by the new Reform Bill is, we think, open to much doubt. 
They will be, we are afraid, more than ever in the hands of agents 
and wire-pullers. It is no secret that by giving votes to the 
“residuum” Mr. Disraeli hopes to hand over again to the Tories 
that political power which they have lost since 1832. And, to do 
this, bribery and intimidation must again be had recourse to. 





Ir may be remembered that some time ago Lord Cloncurry 
obtained a little notoriety by publishing a letter on the Mayor 
of Dublin, which was of a remarkably silly character. The Mayor 
took proceedings against the Evening Mail for libel, and obtained 


verdict for £50. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue production of Gounod’s new work, “ Roméo é Giulietta,” at 
the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday week was so close on the 
hour of our publication as to render it impossible to do more than 
record the fact in our last week’s impression. The career of the 
opera in Paris since it was first brought out there (at the Théatre 
Lyrique in April last) has been one of continued success, and we 
are glad to be able to record its favourable reception here in its 
Italian version. Whether or no it will attain a popularity equal 
to its composer’s “ Faust,” or whether the music of the new work 
is as sustained in interest, there can be no question that it contains 
much of that poetical grace and refined ideality which form the 
chief, although not the only, charm of “ Faust.” The great success 
of Gounod’s “ Roméo” in Paris is sufficient proof of the composer's 
power to charm a refined audience, since the selection of Shake- 
speare’s exquisite love tragedy for a grand five-act opera subjects 
the composer to the disadvantage of being put to the test of the 
highest degree of expectation. The opera is preceded by what the 
composer styles an “ Overture-Prologue with chorus,’ the first 
portion of the compound term being a misnomer, since there is 
neither constructive form or development in the movement. A 
few introductory bars lead to a brief piece of fugal writing, 
which stops however after the first usual preliminary series 
of theme and answer, running into the piece of choral harmony 
which conveys the prologue paraphrased from Shakespeare 
(sung by the principal solo singers behind the curtain). This 
movement is succeeded by a closing instrumental strain of much 
beauty and grace, which recurs several times in the course of the 
opera. In performance here the choral movement is omitted. 
The first act of “Romeo,” with the ball-room music, and Juliet’s 
rapturous air, “ No, no, non ti vo” (“Je veux vivre”), is brilliant 
and animated, although perhaps a little modern and Parisian in 
character for the time and place of the action. The celebrated 
“ Queen Mab” song for Mercutio, well sung by Signor Cotogni 
abounds in characteristic traits of orchestral detail, passages of 
fluttering, fanciful imagery, written with that delicate grace of 
instrumental effect of which M. Gounod is so consummate a mas- 
ter. These features serve as a rich embroidery to the vocal part, 
which depends much on its surroundings. This was one of the 
great hits in the performance of the opera at Paris. The duettino 
(“ madrigal & deux voix ”) for the two lovers in the first act isin the 
style in which M. Gounod achieves his greatest successes. Although 
short and comparatively undeveloped, it has much grace and charm, 
which received full expression from Signor Mario and Malle. Patti, 
the Romeo of the former being a most refined and earnest perform- 
ance, although with vocal energies somewhat impaired by hoarse- 
ness; while the Juliet of the latter is such a realization of 
Shakespeare’s beautiful creation as the stage has scarcely seen in 
its merely dramatic aspect for very many years—added to which 
are the attractions of the most exquisitely-finished singing, com- 
bining brilliant execution and pathos none the less intense because 
it is gentle and tender. Such a performance, in its double aspect, 
has seldom been seen and heard on the lyric stage. These same 
qualities in both singers were still further evinced in the subsequent 
and more important duet of the balcony scene iu the second act, and 
that in Juliet’s chamber in the fourth act, both being instances of 
M. Gounod’s happiest style, and the latter movement by far the 
most important and best developed piece in the opera, each being 
somewhat reflective of similar situations in “ Faust,” especially of the 

rden scene. To continue with the love music—the final duet for the 
overs in the tomb-scene is rather a musical dialogue than a regularly 
constructed movement. Some of the passages have considerable 
dramatic power and earnest passion, although we prefer those 
earlier love-scenes expressive of tenderness undarkened by horror. 
The situation, powerful for dramatic effect, is scarcely calculated 
for a musical climax sufficient for the close of so great a work. Of 
the characters of the opera not already mentioned, Friar Laurence is 
perhaps the most prominent, some of the music given him in his 
cell, where he gives Juliet the potion, containing some 
dramatic passages. In this character Signor Bagagiolo’s fine “ 


| voice and earnest style were highly impressive. The - ; 
_ Capulet (well acted and sung by M. Petit) is also 


rominent by a few passing phrases of some nobility of character. 
ser page, Stephano, is chiefly conspicuous by the in the 
third act, “Ah! col nibbio”—in the style of a t 
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romance, which was neatly and volubly sung by Mdlle. Nau. The 
Nurse has little to do beyond looking picturesque, and occasionally 
aiding the concerted music—in both which respects Mdlle, Anese 
was efficient. The remaining characters, the Duke, Tybalt, Gregory, 
Paris, and Benvolio, which are far less important in the opera than 
in the play, were more than adequately filled by Signori Capponi, 
Neri-Baraldi, Tagliafico, Marino, and Rossi. There are fewer in- 


chief effort of that kind being the finale of the third act, involving the 
collision of the rival Capulets and Montagues and the deaths of 
Mercutio and Tybalt. This is a long and elaborate piece, including 
some highly dramatic effects, the most important of which, how- 
ever (the choral passage “Schiatti vil” and its repetitions), is 
extremely like the chorus in the “ Huguenots,” in the somewhat 
similar situation of the collision between the opposing religious 
factions. This finale, however, has been much retrenched in per- 
formance, omitting also the march preceding the entry of the Duke, 
the music of the nuptial cortége, and the following ballet music with 
chorus. Still further retrenchment indeed may perhaps safely be 
made in an opera which is even now somewhat long in representa- 
tion. We have here only touched on some of the salient points of the 
work, of which, it may be remembered, a notice was written in our 
general columns on the 27th of April last. The opera has been 
placed on the s with the magnificence and splendour which are 
usual at this establishment and peculiar to it, the ball-room scene 
and the balcony scene being especially remarkable ; the first for 
vastness and brilliancy, with variety and richness of costumes ; 
the second for that elaborate construction which becomes reality 
rather than stage illusion. In this, and in every other respect, the 
performance of the opera is of first-rate excellence ; and, whether 
or no the work be considered equal to its corhposer’s great reputa- 
tion, it must be admitted to contain some exquisitely graceful 
music, which should be heard by all who admire what is refined in 
art, while the Juliet of Mdlle. Patti, were it even deprived of its 
musical attributes, should be seen as a mere dramatic performance. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre “ Don Giovanni” has been given—the 

cast similar to that of last season, with the important exception of 
Malle. Nilsson’s Elvira—a character which that excellent artist 
invests with especial charm and grace. Apart from her refined 
delivery of the principal airs, “ Ah! chi mi dice” and “ Mi 
tradi,” Mdlle. Nilsson recites her wrongs with such gentle pathos, 
instead of the usual virago-like denunciation, that she raises far 
more real sympathy than is usually felt for Elvira. Mdlle. Nilsson 
is to appear next week, for the first time here, as the Queen of 
Night, in Mozart’s “ Zauberflote.” 

The concert which formed a portion of the entertainments at the 
Orystal Palace on the occasion of the Sultan’s visit there on Tues- 
day, calls for little more than bare record. In addition to the 
Crystal Palace orchestra, the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Handel Festival choir, the whole company of Her 
Majesty's theatre was engaged. The programme, which consisted 
chiefly of detached pieces from well-known operas, included also 
an ode written specially for the occasion, in Turkish, by Zakirafi 
Effendi, and set to music by Signor Arditi. The music, which 
consisted of a series of short movements alternately for chorus and 
solo voices, with brilliant orchestral accompaniments, does not 
require more to be said about it than that it sufficiently well served 
its temporary purpose. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A LITTLE two-act domestic drama, called “ Reverses,” has been 
produced at the Strand Theatre, with the outward and visible signs 
of success which always attend first nights at this happy little 
house. The author of “Reverses” is Mr. H. B. Farnie, a gentleman 
Well known as a song-writer, and who adapted Mr. Dickens's Jast 
novel for the stage, without, by the way, consulting the novelist. 

r. Farnie writes with taste, and we may add, with occasional 
weakness, arising from a desire to be too poetical ; but his con- 
structive ability is very small at present. “Reverses” is more 
complex than a five-act play ought to be that depends more upon 
plot than upon character. There is a young lady living in the lap 
of luxury—we believe that is the term—who is first proved to be 
- daughter of a needy knife-grinder, then proved not to be his 

aughter, and then proved to be his daughter again. There are 

— wills floating about, one of which turns up in an old copy 
0 . Horace,” which the needy knife-grinder is able to read, being 
a broken-down drunken gentleman, who sometimes forgets himself 
and talks like a costermonger. Mr. Emery has been specially 
gee to represent this character, and he plays it much in the 
sty € ~ he played the cad in the “ Antipodes,” which it strongly 
ae “ in parts. There is a female Mawworm, carefully repre- 
al by . “ A ng and - warm-hearted boy, jerkily 

ar. F, son. e piece belongs t 
» but it wants simplicity of idea. Soot oe Cae 


here is a probabilit 
’ y that the Lyceum Theatre—t 
theatre in London—will be let to Mr. EB. T. Smith. etter ye 3 








SCIENCE. 


-_ 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


has presented to the French Academy the first of 
oirs on the osteology of the Mesotherium, In this 


M. Serres 
series of mem 





he deals with the strzcture and relations of the parts which com- 
pose the vertebral column. The minutest details are given, and a 
table is appended giving the exact measurement of the several 
bony parts which constitute the atlas, avis, and fifth dorsal, eighth 
lumbar, and fourth coccygeal vertebre. M. Serres observes that 
in determining the true osteogenical relations of the parts of the 


| skeleton, it is necessary to study the bones in their foetal state. 
stances of grand concerted effects in this opera than in “ Faust,” the 


This is, of course, impossible in the case of fossil skeletons. He 
suggests, therefore, that the paleontologist should examine the 
state of solidification and the density of the different parts of the 
compound bones. This, he says, will give a clue to their develop- 
mental relations, This rule applied to the Mesotherium shows that 
in the development of its spinal column the lamin, as in all 
mammalia, were the first to ossify ; the ossification of the centres 
took place subsequently. 


In concluding an elaborate essay on the vascular system of the 
plants of the order Terebinthinew, M. A. Trécul calls attention to 
a phenomenon which occurs just before the fall of the leaf, and 
which is not unlike the process which accompanies the shedding of 
horns in animals. It consists in the obstruction of the “ proper” 
vessels at the base of the petiole (foot-stalk). This obstruction is 
effected by the multiplication of cells, which first shows itself in 
the parietes of the vessels. The cells increase and multiply until 
at last the vessels are completely choked up in the neighbourhoed 
of the insertion of the leaf, although in other portions the vessels 
retain their normal characters. 


The electric deposition of copper has hitherto been attended 
with the objection that in many instances the copper so deposited 
is extremely brittle. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that 
M. Bouillet has discovered a means of overcoming this obstacle. 
He states that by mixing a very small proportion of gelatine in the 
bath, the copper deposited assumes a degree of plasticity equal to 
that of malleable copper. Without the gelatine, the metal depo- 
sited resembles porous cast copper. 


The law that the gravitation of masses is “inversely as the square 
of the distance,” which has hitherto been regarded as first established 
by Newton, has been claimed by M. Chasles for Pascal. M. Chasles 
states that he has two autograph letters in his possession which 
establish Pascal’s claim beyond all doubt. One of the letters on 
which M. Chasles bases the claim, was written to Robert Boyle, 
our celebrated fellow-countryman. The matter will be decided 
soon, on the production of the letters to the French Academy. 
Pascal died in 1662, and the date of Newton’s discovery is set 
down at 1665. 


The recent researches of Villemin in France, and of Simon and 
Marcet in England, have demonstrated so fully that tubercle is an 
innoculable poison (?) that we are disposed to receive any other 
theory in explanation of tuberculosis with some doubt. Still we 
may mention that M. Lebert has just started the singular hypo- 
thesis that the cause of tuberculosis is a shortening of the pulmonary 
artery—the vessel which conveys the impure blood from the right 
side of the heart to the lungs. 


Dr. Angus Smith, F.RS., in his third Report on the working of 
the Alkali Act, points out that the operation of the law has 
been productive of much sanitary good, and calls the attention of the 
Government to the necessity for an application of the Act to 
chemical manufactories generally, and for an extended system of 
inspection. 

The Scientific Association of France promises to effect more for 
scientific purposes than any other continental society. Already 
we believe it has expended 78,000 francs in scientific investigations 
and experiments. Its Bulletin isa useful journal, and we are glad 
to find that in future it is to be a weekly instead of a monthly 
publication, as heretofore. 


An earthquake and volcanic disturbance, similar to those at 
Santorin, have occurred in the two islands of Tercera and Gracioza, 
off the Portuguese coast. On the night of the lst of June a volcano 
rose from the sea, about nine miles north of Serrata, and has since 
been ina state of great activity. It has thrown up enormous masses 
of stone and lava, and has formed a new island, which is likely to 
be dangerous to navigation. Sulphur and other vapours are emitted 
in large quantity. The boats have not been able to approach the 
new deposit, because of its incandescence and the dangerous 
character of the volcanic emanations. M. Saint-Claire Deville has 
asked the French Academy to appoint some geologist to inquire 
into and report upon the facts as in the case of the Santorin 
volcano. 


M. G. Pouchet has published a valuable paper on the anatomy 
of the fore-limb of the great ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata). 
The arrangement of the bones and muscles offer many points of 
striking interest to the comparative anatomist, and is treated very 
fairly in M. Pouchet’s paper. He finds that in some particulars, 
especially in regard to the articulations of the wrist, elbow, and 
shoulder, the animal presents many analogies with the Primates. 
The anatomical details are too technical for further notice here. The 
paper will be found in the Comptes Rendus (LXV. No. 1). 


M. Grimaud once more publishes a report upon the mode of 
introduction of cholera into Marseilles. From his examivation of 
the various official and other documents, he has now no hesitation 
in stating that the cholera was introduced into Marseilles by the 
pilgrims who came in the ship Stella, from Alexandria, on the Ist 
of June, 1865, and several of whom had died on the voyage, of 
what-was said to be dysentery. ’ 
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M. de la Bonniniére de Beaumont has completed an essay on the 
feeding of young salmon with the larvee of a water-fly of the order 
Diptera. 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society of London, Mr. 
St. George Mivart read a communication on one of the Asiatic 
Salamanders (Plethodon persimilis, Gray). He suggests that it 
should be placed in a new genus, for which he proposes the name 
Pectoglossa. 


In a pamphlet reprinted for private circulation, Mr. T. Graham 
Ponton, of Clifton, offers some remarks onthe shells known as Pyrula 
carica and P. perversa. These are usually regarded as distinct 
species, the difference between the two consisting in the orange 
red colour of the columella and the comparatively greater breadth 
of the shell in P. carica, A careful comparison of the two shells, 
however, has convinced Mr. Ponton that these characters are too 
variable to be regarded as specific. He concludes the P. perversa 
is only a reversed form of P. carica. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fray Mornine. 

Contrary to the general expectation, the directors of the Bank 
of England yesterday refrained from lowering their rate of dis- 
count from 2} per cent., at which it at present stands. Consider- 
ing that money in the open market is obtainable to any amount at 
2 per cent., and that first-class paper has (in exceptional cases, it 
is true) been done as low as 14, there seems no reason whatever 
for keeping the official minimum at 2}. The only question pro- 
bably was whether a reduction to 2 per cent. would have brought 
the Bank any additional business. Of this there appears consider- 
able doubt. In the open market the charge for all, instead of 
merely exceptional, transactions would have gone at once to 1} or 
perhaps 14 per cent. According to precedent, the Bank would then 
go down to 14 per cent., and the general market would follow to 
lj orl. The next change could only be to lend money on terms 
which would yield hardly any or in any case a most insignificant 
profit. If, therefore, we apply to the Bank the rule that they 
should almost always be guided by the state of the money market 
generally, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that one reduction 
would succeed another until it would not be worth while to employ 
capital in discount business at all. Anomalous as it may appear, the 
continued accumulations of bullion both in London and Paris point 
to no other result. Money is coming in from all quarters precisely 
at the time when it can be least satisfactorily employed. It must 
prove an awkward puzzle to the exact school of political economists 
to account for the difference between the present period and the 
circumstances prevailing little more than a year ago. At that time 
it was said—“ You want bullion ; therefore attract it over here by 
offering the best terms ; you have only to keep up the rate of 
interest.” The experiment was tried, and failed utterly. The Bank 
did keep up their rate at 10 per cent. for nearly fourteen weeks, 
and attracted exceedingly little. On the contrary, during the 
greater part of the time bullion was steadily withdrawn. The 
moment the rates of discount began to fall, the tide turned, and 
since then at every successive decline our imports of specie have 
increased. Thus, while in the present day it is daily becoming 
more difficult to make proper use of what we have got already, 
each telegram from New York announces further shipments of gold 
to England. Of course, it will be a matter of contention whether 
the arrivals of specie have caused the low rate of interest, or the low 
rate of interest the arrivals of specie. The fact, however, is undis- 
puted, that while the Bank of England was enforcing 10 per cent. 
we lost more than we gained, while at 24 per cent. the supplies 
received are so large and continuous that we have more money on 
our hands than we know what to do with. 

The apathy of the public with regard to investments is more 
than ever marked. Even Consols have ceased to command the 
favour which they lately appeared to monopolize. This circumstance 
is attributable to the price being now higher than for some time 
back, and that previous buyers at low quotations are consequently 
desirous to realize their profit. There have also been a number of 
limits to sell at 95, whenever that price may be reached. These 
operations, however, are nearly completed. In the same way the 
present purchasers, if they saw the market rising to nearly 100, 
would most likely leave orders to their brokers to dispose of their 
stock at par as soon as the opportunity offered. Buyers at par 
would leave a limit at, say 103, and so on. Hence each successive 
advance is sure to be followed by a temporary reaction. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the general tendency is upward, and will, in 
all probability, be more strongly manifested at the close of the 


next account, The bankers, who have lately kept their money - 





lying idle in order to show a handsome cash balance at the end of 
the half-year, are quietly resuming their investments. This was, 
however, only to be expected, since, as we have already 
pointed out, it is much better for them to take Govern- 
ment securities, yielding a little over 3 per cent., than to 
discount commercial bills at barely 2. For a similar reason the 
depositors in the joint-stock banks will soon get tired of receiving 
no more than 14 per cent. for their money, and will look for more 
remunerative sources of income. The probabilities are that they 
will turn their attention to the funds at least in the first instance. 
Foreign stocks are in little favour ; railways have fallen into almost 
hopeless disrepute ; and joint-stock companies’ shares of nearly all 
kinds are visited with that sort of indiscriminate condemnation by 
which the public invariably show their atonement for previous 
excess of confidence. Indian securities and a few of the best 
descriptions of colonial bonds are occasionally bought; but the 
supply of these in the market is limited. Hence there is nothing 
left but the Funds, and it is more than likely that the same class 
of purchases which lately raised Consols from 89 to 95 will be soon 
recommenced. 

The railway question continues to be one of the chief points of 
interest in the financial world. With regard to the London and 
Brighton, the latest report is, that in order to relieve the company 
from its most urgent liabilities, an issue of £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 
ordinary stock has been resolved upon. As this new creation can 
scarcely be placed at a better price than 45, ita not at the most 
hardly suffice to meet the immediately pressing claims. The 
decision, if it has been taken, to issue ordinary stock is certainly 
wise. Nothing could have been worse than to have applied to 
Parliament for powers to create new preference shares on deben- 
tures, since the end must inevitably have been to throw the com- 
pany into utter discredit. The consequences of the financial break 
down of this undertaking will, we fear, be sad enough. It will be 
years before the original shareholders receive any dividends, and 
many will be obliged to sacrifice their property at perhaps less 
than half the price they gave for it. In the long run the com- 
pany will doubtless recover if not surpass its old position, but 
it will be a weary time to wait for this comparatively remote 
result. 








The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short exchange 
on London is 25f.17}c. per £1 sterling. On comparing these rates with 
the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for standard gold, 
it appears that gold is about the same price in Paris and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight was on the 13th inst. about 110} per cent. At this rate 
there is a profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The biddings for £270,000 in bills on India took place on Wednesday 
at the Bank of Hoagland. The amounts allotted we:e—to Calcutta, 
£41,300; to Madras, £10,000; and to Bombay, £100,000. The 
minimum price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 11d. per rupee on all the 
Presidencies. Tendera at the minimum on Calcutta and Madras will 
receive in full, and on Bombay about 63 per cent. All tenders above 
the minimum will receive in full. These results show no revival in 
the demand for means of remittance to the East. 

The eleventh annual report of the Commissioners of Customs has 
jast been issued, from which it appears that the gross amount of 
Customs’ duties collected in the port of London during the year 1866 
was £10,550,063, representing decrease of £392,850 as compared 
with last year. Of articles subject to duty there was an increase in 
corn, sugar, tobacco, spirits, coffee, and wine, and a decrease in wood 
and tea. The daty received on British spirits amounted to £19,083, 
or an increase on that received in 1865 of £12,911. The returns for 
Liverpool, on the other hand, show a gross increase to the extent of 
£100,091, £2,767,510 having been collected in 1865, and £2,867,601 
in 1866. ‘There was an increase in the amountof corn, sugar, spirits, 
wine, and tobacco imported, and a decrease as to tea, coffee, and 
timber, and the duty received at this port on British spirits amounted 
to £127,555, or £29,520 over that collected in the previous year. 

At the late meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, Mr. 
Tite, M.P., in the chair, a proposed dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, with a bonus of 11 per cent. was declared, and a 
resolution was passed authorizing the issue of 50,000 new shares, 
The chairman mentioned that the deposits held by the bank are now 
larger than at any former period. 

It is understood that at a general meeting of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company, which has been called for the 2nd of August, @ 
dividend of 25s. on each £10 share will be declared, as on the last 
occasion, making the distribution for the year 45s. per share, which 
with the income-tax is equal to about 23 per cent. for the year. A 
balance of about £10,000 will be carried forward to the credit of the 
reserve fund, but it is believed that the shareholders will be advised 
to discontinue any such deduction as regards the future, eo that the 
full dividend of 25 per cent. per annum may be paid henceforth. 

Notice has been given that the half-yearly meeting of the Consoli- 
dated Bank will be held on the 24th instant at Manchester. 

Signor Rattazzi is expected to visit Paris at the end of the present 
month to arrange for the loan of £24,000,000 on the Church proper- 
ties, which, it is believed, is to be raised by redeemable bonds, and 
not, as first contemplated, in the form of Rentes. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE OXFORD BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1866.* 


TRE test of our English moralists expressed a far-reaching 
truth when he told us that Christianity has often far more to fear 
from its friends than from its foes, The Christian Church has 
cherished in her bosom more than one Judas and more than one 
Peter. The wit of Voltaire and the scurrility of Tom Paine have 
done infinitely less to damage the faith of Christendom, to our 
mind, than the immorality of professing Christians, the pious 
frauds of the early Church, the unchristian bitterness of Christian 
sect against sect, and the feeble and frivolous arguments of Chris- 
tian apologists and Christian advocates. Whether the Christian 
goes forth to combat moral or intellectual evil, it behoves him well 
to carry out to the very letter the Apostolic precept, “ and put on 
the whole armour of God,” and so not to leave himself open to the 
deadly thrust of an unspariny and vigilant foe. Now, without 
going the length of asserting that the Bampton Lecturer for 1866 
has left behind some portion of bis armour in the conflict he has 
undertaken to wage against the assailants of our faith, we must 
nevertheless hold him guilty of a singular rashness in taking up 
weapons which he has not the strength to wield, nor the skill to use 
with success, in the great cause he has come forward to champion. 
No one can dip far into these pages of Mr. Liddon’s without being 
impressed favourably with the author’s research and learning ; but 
when we have said this, we have said all that can be honestly 
said in his favour. The results here achieved are by no means 
commensurate with the acknowledged ability of the author, with 
the overwhelming importance of the subject, with the dignity of a 
Bampton Lecturer, or with the prestige of the great University to 
which the lecturer addressed himself. To the ‘ Oxford Bampton 
Lectures” we owe some of the very noblest masterpieces of English 
Divinity, and among the list of Bampton Lecturers are to be 
found many of the greatest names that adorn the English Church 
during the present century. It is not for us, however, to measure 
the distance that divides the works of Archbishop Whately and 
Bishop Coplestone from the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Our 
immediate object is rather to discuss the merits or the demerits of 
Mr. Liddon’s lectures on their own ground. In the discussion of 
great doctrinal points in theology it is necessarily of the highest 
importance that arguments should be expressed clearly, and put 
forcibly. Mr. Liddon appears to have done neither the one nor 


a preacher before the University of Oxford, we have certainly a 
right to expect some regard to cogent reasoning, and some atten- 
tion to propriety of diction. Those who read the lectures on the 
Christology of St. Jobn’s Gospel, and the Homoousion, though 
sadly disappointed with the dialectical skill there displayed, will 
be constrained to admire the fanciful ingenuity that substitutes 
presumption for principles, and conjecture for argument. In our 
simple faith we have been wont to ascribe the divine doctrines of 
Christ's divinity enunciated by St. John, solely to the direct 





whom it is applied. Then we are informed that the leading nations 

of Christian Europe are themselves honeycombed by a deadly 
rationalism.” Here, too, is another perversion of metaphorical 
language, “Christ is not a constitutional, He is emphatically an 
absolute monarch.” In this last case it is rather unfortunate for 
the lecturer’s view of the sovereignty of the Redeemer, that most 
people who use and understand the Knglish language, associate the 
idea of a tyrant with that of an absolute monarch, and the idea 
of a mild and legitimate sway with that of a constitutional king. 
What, we ask, must have been the feelings of the gownsmen, who 
listened to such language as the following :—“ Christ’s dictatorship, 
or the sphere of speculative truth, is thankfully acknowledged by 
the Christian’s voluntary and unreserved submission to the slightest 
known intimations of his Master's judgment. High above the 
din of human voices the tremendous self-assertion of Jesus Christ 
echoes on from age to age, ‘I am the Truth.’... . And ruling 
the affections of the Christian, Christ is also the king of the 
sovereign faculty in the Christianized soul. He is master of the 
Christian will.” One more specimen and we have done with this 
twaddie. “The historical spirit,” exclaims Mr. Liddon, “ under- 
takes to disentangle the real Person of Jesus from the metaphysical 
envelope with which theology is said to have encased him.” 

We have neither the space nor the inclination to follow Mr. 
Liddon into the details of his arguments, which are everywhere 
vitiated by the palpable attempt to force everything into the 
service of his own views. This is an old and dangerous phase of 
Christian advocacy. Truth can well afford to be just and generous, 
and the truth of Christianity is too strong to need in argument 
anything beyond the simple statement of her faith and the grounds 
on which it rests. Every unwarrantable assumption taken up in 
favour of Christianity is a positive injury to the cause, every 
fallacy of her defenders becomes a formidable weapon in the hands 
of her assailants, and every act of violence done to the plain and 


| obvious meaning of the divine record, with a view to support or 


teaching and the inspiring guidance of the Holy Spirit, under | 


which ke wrote. The simplicity of the ordinary view, however, 
does not fully meet all the requirements of Mr. Liddon’s 
metaphysical and subtle analysis, which is thus stated :— 


have thus mastered a subtle and sublime theosophy, how the son of 


Zebedee could have appropriated the language of Athens and of | 


Alexandria to the service of the Crucified. The answer is that 


St. John knew from experience the blessed and tremendous truth | 


that his Lord and Friend was a Divine Person. Apart from the 


guidance of the Blessed Spirit, St. John’s mental strength and refine- | ; i i i i 
ment may be traced to the force of his keen inte a: in this single | and punishments hereafter, and denied the intervention of a higher 


fact. Just as a desperate moral or material struggle develops forces | 


and resources unused before, so an intense religious conviction 
fertilizes intellect, and develops speculative talent, son unfrequently 
in the most unlearned, Every form of thought which comes even 
into direct contact with the truth to which the soul clings adoringly, 
is scanned by it with deep and anxious interest, whether it be the 
interest of hope or the interest of apprebension. St. John certainly 
is a theosophic philosopher, but he is only a philosopher because he 
is a theologian ; he is such a master of abstract thought because he is 
80 devoted to the Incarnate God. The fisherman of Galilee could 
a — written the prologue of the fourth Gospel, or have guided 
: © religious thought of Ephesus, unless he had clung to this sustaining 
rath, which makes him at once so popular and so profound.” 


ane thetoric, however, of the examining chaplain is of a kind with 
is ogic. Here are a few flowers plucked at random from the 

= stock, which is especially fertile in such a growth. At one 
ae Rt Te informed of “a Church” that “had sounded all the 
ay 8 of her illuminated consciousness,” though we are left in the 
a to the nature of this “ illuminated consciousness.” At 
oan _ we are told that “ audacity ” was the “second charac- 
yom Me ” Lord’s plan,” and further, that “ this audacity is 
miead te xt rst of all, in the fact that the plan is originally pro- 
‘Simpleheen world with what appears to us to be such hazardous 
Tiel @ Sen So We do not dispute for a moment but that the 
po acity " is sometimes (t ough very rarely) used in a good 
oat and as equivalent to “fearlessness” or “ boldness.” though 
Tegret its use here in connection with the sacred Person So 
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colour a doctrine that is clearly alien to the text, only tends to 
strengthen the hands of the infidel, who points to the perversion of 
Scripture by the very advocates of orthodoxy, as a specimen of the 
hollow arguments on which Christianity is based. To take one 
example out of many, we may instance Mr. Liddon’s treatment of 
the second Psalm, which, from its main bearing, is rightly called 
Messianic. Had Mr. Liddon limited himself to those portions of 
this Psalm which have the most certain warrant of the New Testa- 
ment scriptures for their Messianic interpretation, confirmed as it 


the other. In an Examining Chaplain (such as our author), and in | is by St. Peter and St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, his position 


would have been simply impregnable. With a multitude of others 
he has, however, endeavoured to represent the whole Psalm as 
Messianic, not only without the concurrent testimony of the New 
Testament scriptures, but actually against the authority of St. 
Jerome, who interpreted “ Kiss the Son” of our English version 
as “worship purely.” This corrupt passage is rendered in the 
Septuagint as, “ embrace instruction.” When, we ask, will Christian 
advocates learn the wisdom of the children of this world, and 
shrink from damaging their best evidence by bringing into court 
evidence that is worse than simply useless? In Psalm ii., Mr. 
Liddon has enough, and more than enough, of the highest possible 
kind of evidence to support his Messianic views, without carrying 
such views beyond the horizon of the New Testament scriptures. 


‘< _ Let him make the substantial, and not the shadowy, the ground- 
We may perhaps have wondered how a Galilean fisherman could | 


work of his arguments, and he will better serve the cause of truth 
and religion. The tendency to exaggerated statements and un- 
qualified dogmatism is not however confined to the lecturer's 
theological views. He cannot look upon the greatest of the literary 
worthies of ancient Rome without a distorted vision and an eye of 


| prejudice. In his eyes Cicero “ publicly derided the idea of rewards 


power in the affairs of men ;” while Horace, the poet, “insulted 


_ the most cherished religious convictions of the time with the ver- 





satile ridicule of an accomplished profligate.” Now, what may be 
termed the sceptical notions of Cicero are, after all, but the expres- 
sion of what others thought, and to which he does not absolutely 
bind himself, while the private and the personal opinions of the 
greatest of Roman philosophers and orators are expressed in his 
philosophical writings, and go to confirm Dollinger’s statemen 
that “‘ Cicero was the only Roman who undertook to rest a i 
individual existence of souls after death on philosophical grounds.” 
We cannot but think Mr. Liddon unjustly severe on poor Horace, 
who, after all, seems to have been only a little self-contradictory in his 
religious views, professing at one time to believe that the gods “lead 
a life of indifference to mortal affairs (agere securam vitam),” and 
at other times pointing out and praising the divine providence that 
protected his life at. Philippi, in the Sabine wood, and from the 
falling tree on his own farm. Atanother time “ the profligate poet” 
(as Mr. Liddon calls him) tells us how he renounced his godless phi- 
losophy when he heard the voice of God pealing in the thunder of 
the sky. Mr. Liddon prefers to see nothing but unqualified evil 
in such religious ng sana ; we prefer to regard his religious 
professions as simply inconsistent. 

Yet of the many misstatements and exaggerations in the work 
before us we know of nope more perfectly unintelligible than the 
following estimate of Greek poetry :— 


“* We may trace, indeed, throughout the best Greek poet i 
of deep suppressed melancholy, but the secret of their snbtle al 
inextinguishable sorrow was unknown to the accomplished artists who 
gave to it an involuntary expression, and who lavished their choicest 
resources upon the oft-repeated effort to veil it beneath the bright and 
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graceful drapery of a versatile light-heartedness peculiarly their 
own.” 


Now, with one single — every clause in this sentence 
appears to us nothing short of a gross misrepresentation. In one 
point only can we agree with the lecturer, and this is when he 
admits the existence of “a versatile light-heartedness,” which was 
peculiar to the Greek poet. Will Mr. Liddon tell us where he 
finds “the suppressed melancholy” of that poetry which has no 
equal in the literature of any nation for its vast and varied exhi- 
bitions of every form of human joy, and for its comparative 
absence of human sorrow? It is true that Mr. Liddon limits his 
view to what he calls “the best Greek poetry,” still, we must ask 
him where he finds this “suppressed melancholy ” in Homer, the 
best and the greatest of all Greek poets, if not of all poets? Of all 
epics, surely those of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” are pre-eminent 
for the happy and joyous tone that pervades them from end to end. 
The muse of Homer sings, like the birds, from very exuberance of 
joy, and her songs are resonant with a gladness, an animation, and 
a heartiness that belie every conception of a “suppressed melan- 
choly.” The puns, and the laughing humour, and the sunniest 
smiles of Homer often recall the merry fun of Aristophanes with- 
out his filth. Such a blending of the comical and ethical elements 
find only a parallel in the tragedies of Shakespeare. We know of 
no great poet so little burdened with the weight of “ melancholy ” 
as Homer. 

Now it is not a little singular that we owe the word “ jovial” 
(as Mr. Gladstone shows) to the Homeric conception of the merry 
life passed by Jove on Mount Olympus, and that Homer’s happy 
nature found a joy (as Mr. Mure has shown in his valuable work 
on the Greek language and literature) even in sorrow, and has 
actually marked himself off from all other poets by the very fulness 
with which he describes the indulgence of sorrow as a positive 
enjoyment. Of a truth, we may compare the muse of Homer to the 
Andromache of the poet, who “ smiled through her tears.” Again, 
if we look to the “‘ Agamemnon,” which is the most appalling and 
the most awful tragedy of that most gloomy and solemn of Greek 
tragedians, Alschylus, we find in it much of pathos, much of terror, 
but nothing of “suppressed melancholy,” while it literally teems 
with passages of joy and exultation. The very signul-fires that 
leap from height to height to tell the glad tidings of the capture of 
Troy, and the triumph of Agamemnon, seem to partake of the 
spirit of jubilee that thrills the hearts and homes of victorious 
Argos. We do not know how far Mr. Liddon esteems Pindar 
amongst the best of Greek poets, but this we do know, that no 
bard has surpassed the great Boeotian in singing the wild extasy 
that fills the heart of mortal man in the hour of victory, and the 
joy with which assembled Greece participated on her national 
festivals. Except in “the Dirges,” if even there, where will Mr. 
Liddon find the “ suppressed melancholy” of Pindar? It is not 
often, we confess, that an examining chaplain thus leaves himself 
open to the critical inquisitions of others, as Mr. Liddon appears 
to have done in this matter. Whether we look to his matter or his 
manner, we consider that Mr. Liddon has failed in these lectures, 
which leave the great question they discuss pretty much where 
Dean Waterland left it many years ago, without bringing to it 
that subtility of intellect and closeness of reasoning for which the 
Dean was eminent amongst English divines. To us the main 
usefulness of Mr. Liddon’s work will be found in the abundant 
materials his diligence has here brought together, which cannot fail 
to be of service to his successors in the same field of polemical 
divinity. 








MR. GREEN’S ARISTOPHANES.* 


WE have looked forward with some interest to the publication 
of this first instalment of the Comedies of Aristophanes in the 
Catena Classicorum. That series was so fortunate in its first pro- 
duction— Mr. Jebb’s “ Electra” of Sophocles—that it was but fair 
to hope that the next specimen would be equal in point of scholar- 
ship, originality, and attractiveness. A thoroughly good school or 
college edition of Aristophanes is a want that both tutors and 
students must have felt ; and the absence of such an edition has 
no doubt done much to retard or prevent the general study of the 

at comedian. Mitchell’s notes would be of course too diffuse 

or any school purposes, while Bothe’s commentary, though useful, 
is ill-digested and uncritical. Dr. Holden’s edition throws all the 
labour of explaining upon the teacher, so that there was a peculiarly 
favourable field for the introduction of something better. Asa 
means of combining instruction in Attic Greek with agreeable 
encouragement to the study of contemporary Greek history, we 
cannot imagine anything better than the political plays of Aris- 
tophanes. It is undeniable that five-sixths of a class of schoolboys 
miss almost or altogether the beauty of Greek tragedy. To use 
schoolboy language, the majority of lads hate Greek plays and vote 
them distinctly stupid. Their minds are not yet trained to appre- 
ciate the real art or poetry in them. They think the choruses very 
hard, and generally when they have mastered them in a sort of 
way, they do not think the result repays the work. We speak only 
from a schoolboy point of view, and we do believe that in the 
ordinary type of that class Greek y will not beget a fond- 
ness for scholarship, however it may foster and advance it. But 
the fun and the quaintness and the strong life of the Aristo- 
phanic drama, really act as a stimulant to studying the Greek in 


* The Acharnians and Knights. Edited by W. ©, Green, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons, (Catena Classicorum.) 





which they are enshrined—the amusement is a reward for diligence ; 
and not only would it prove a relief to diversify the studies in our 
schools with a good deal more of Aristophanes ; but it would be 
also gratefully hailed, we should think, by any teacher who had 
enjoyed the distinguished privilege of going two or three times 
through the Hecuba or the Philoctotes with his form. Therefore it 
was that we took up Mr. Green’s edition of the “ Acharnians and 
Knights” with peculiar interest. On looking into his preface we 
read among the first sentences, “ Brevity has been studied, because 
short notes are more likely to be read, and therefore to be useful.” 
This is quite true in the abstract; yet we will put the question 
aside for the moment to return to it more specially. The next 
sentence fails to commend itself to our liking—‘ For information 
on the life and writings of Aristophanes, the student cannot go to 
a better source than the introductory matter in Meineke’s edition, 
which includes Ranke’s life of the poet, and is, in other respects, 
excellent. I could have done little more than translate or abri 
this ; and to do so when it is accessible to all, seemed hardly worth 
while.” Surely it is very cold comfort to a schoolboy to be told 
that Meineke’s edition is accessible to him, and that he may trans- 
late it for himself if he likes. The very principle of such an 
edition as this should be to present in working form the results of 
such dissertations. But Mr. Green goes on to say, “ Aristophanes is 
not usually read till some considerable knowledge of the tragic 
poets has been acquired ; therefore a fair amount of scholarship has 
been presumed, and points which have been satisfactorily discussed 
by former editors of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are not 
dwelt on.” It would have been much more to the purpose if Mr. 
Green had given us an edition which would enable us to break 
through this usual habit, which has so little to justify it. What is 
the use of endeavouring to perpetuate a certain order in reading 
books, which order has been ruled by the want of a good commen- 
tary on Aristophanes? But the whole sentence seems to be 
studiedly vague. 

But to return to the notes. All agree that brevity is the soul of 
wit ; but brevity is one thing, and baldness is another. We shall 
try and see which quality is most characteristic of Mr. Green’s 
notes. We will cheerfully grant that the scholarship in his 
commentary is yenerally very sound, and where he gives us 
suggestions they are ingenious and sensible, as ¢.g, his note on 
amerXitaro (p. 29), and on yor (p. 213); but a careful examina- 
tion convinces us that the actual amount of information contained in 
the notes is not sufficient for the understanding or enjoyment of the 
play by the young student. To make it more intelligible it wants 
more explanation, and to make it interesting it needs more illus- 
tration. Yet it might perhaps be said that it was so very condensed 
a commentary that we only had the créme de la crime given to us, 
not cream and milk too, and certainly none of the “ milk of com- 
merce.” The answer to this is that on the contrary we get a good 
deal too much of the “ milk of commerce.” 

In notes reduced to their narrowest proportions what right has 
Mr. Green to lose four lines in saying— 

“964, vuerorepir\dynte.| ‘ Night-loafer, to borrow an ex- 
pressive American word of good German stock (from ‘laufen ’) ?” 
And this style of rather pedantic fun is constantly ane py 
ground that might well be occupied by something useful. Here 
again (p. 186) we are not great gainers by the following note :— 

“1151. pacapiay.| ‘ Blessedness’ euphemistically put for 
‘blazes.’ Compare our use of Hong-Kong, a city in the Celestial 
Empire, as a place whither those whom we love not are bidden 
to go.” 

in similar style is the comment on “ Knights,” v. 716, the scene 
between Demus and the sausage-seller :— 


Ka0’ Gorep ai rerOui ye orrilerc Kak; 
pacwperocg yap T@ pév ddiyor évriOnc, 
aurig 0 ixitvov rpimAaovov Karéorakag. 


Perhaps no note is required on these lines, unless, indeed, it is 
worth while to point out the connection between the r:r@ai of the 
first line with the use of caracréy in the third, or to give the 
quotation from the Ran, which Mr. Green does not omit ; but 
we do not feel much advantaged by the following piece of informa- 
tion :— 

“717, The relative shares of Cleon and his darling Demus 
remind one rather of the German lover and his lady in the song 
‘Mariandel ist so schén, und Sie ist so treu, weil Sie ein halbe 
Knobel isst Hab’ ich gegessen drei.’” ‘ 

If our editor has time and space for small and somewhat irrele- 
vant fun, of which we have noticed a good many other instances, 
it seems as if the last excuse was gone for the poverty of the notes. 
In the same spirit we may fairly ask if it is consistent, when he is 
so very chary of quotations, to offer to his readers (p. 143) a blank 
verse translation of a simile in Homer which only bears a general 
resemblance to the passage to which it is applied. We tried to 
make a theory ae for the brevity of the notes, that the 
editor purposely abstained from printing in them anything which 
might spare students the trouble of turning to Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon ; but our theory was annihilated by such a note as (p. 39), 
—“ 399. dvaBddny, ‘upstairs, cp. v. 409,”—which is clearly some- 
thing short even of the information to be found there. Nor can we 
always commend the form of the notes. It is not the neatest 
English to describe (p. 39) Hieronymus as “a dithyrambic poet, son 
of Xenophanes, of hirsute ’ Nor are we left quite certain 
as to what points of scholarship are “ satisfactorily treated” by 
former editors of the Greek i If éyédder’dpa deserves 
treatment as a special idiom, why is the idiomatic use of the aorist 
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myveca, two or three pages after left unnoticed. Again, we 
think that a few words with respect to the Aristophanic metres 
might have been worked into the notes, and we say this with more 
confidence because Mr. Jebb in the same series has given so careful 
an analysis of the lyrical parts of the Electra. We cannot, again, 
feel sure that a student unfamiliar with the cx®ppa mapa mpogdoxiay 
would understand the meaning of the note (p. 69) on Kexappévog 
porxdy, where, speaking of the form of tonsure called «ijroc, we 
are told quite correctly, “ yer | it was an ornamental and 
foppish way of cutting the hair, and held as a mark of effieminacy ; 
and potxdy is here put by surprise for it.” Does “by surprise” 
quite convey the intended meaning? But it is a phrase of which 
our editor is fond. 
The parallel tables of the readings of Dindorf and Meineke are 
useful and accurate, but the fact of the readings being already 
rinted there ought to supersede the introduction of notes as 
_ 115) this “114, rdy voy «.r.A. Meineke rejects this line here.” 
‘or no new light is thrown by this over and above the simple “om.” 
in the Meineke column, and in turning over two or three pages we 
find the same needless recurrence of another critical fact. It will 
be said that we have disregarded the broad characteristics of the 
book and have been hypercritical upon details. Yet we frankly 
acknowledged the general scholarship of the notes, and we readily 
add to that our acknowledgment of a clear and carefully-printed 
text. But it is not easily denied that the points touched upon are 
really test points upon the style and value of a commentary to 
Aristophanes. It appears to be inadequate to the purpose for 
which it is evidently a ienad And it would be more satisfactory 
if there was more evidence of careful elaboration of the subject. 
It bas a slovenly look, when such a piece of English is found in 
the introduction to the “ Acharnians.” “The Acharnian borough 
had suffered much in the invasions of Attica, and were an im- 
portant of the State.” It was a pleasant duty to be able to 
commend Mr. Jebb’s “Electra” as by far the best edition of the 
play for English readers, and this makes us feel unwilling that the 
succeeding issues of the series should fall far short of the first 
sample. We are by no means intending to say that “ there is no 
health” in Mr. Green ; but we do think that he has “ left undone 
those things which he ought to have done, and done those things 
which he ought not to have done.” Should he be inclined to accept 
these few criticisms before the issue of his succeeding volumes, we 
should be the first to hail with gratitude the improvements 
suggested. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION.* 


For some time past the sewage question has been practically 
shelved, as one of those difficult problems in social hygiene and politi- 
cal economy, whose attempted solution generally results in fruitless 
experiment and pecuniary loss, Still, it cannot be doubted that 
it 18 a question of the highest interest to the sanitarian and the 
agriculturist, and one which must sooner or later be definitively 
decided. It does not surprise us to find that the subject of the 
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theoretically the inorganic constituents of food must be returned 


| to the earth as excreta, in order to restore and maintain its fertility, 
but that practically the effect in all ages and in every country of 
the system now at work in London is to utterly exhaust the 
productive power of the soil. As examples of this exhaustion, he 
adduces the cases of the Roman Campagna, Spain, and certain 
parts of the United States, and in illustration of the restorative 
influence of excreta he urges the well-known instances of China 
and Japan, which support the largest populations on the globe. 
Passing on to consider the different forms of sewerage-works now 
in use, Mr. Krepp gives us a complete account of the main- 
drainage scheme and of the successive legislative efforts which 
led to its ultimate adoption. He shows us from careful calcu- 
lations, that the value of the matter removed annually from 
England by sewers cannot be less than £22,000,000, and that 
this, owing to its admixture with water, is almost totally lost 
to the nation. This is an important fact, which cannot be justi- 
fied by sanitarians on the plea that the sum thus expended is 
invested in public health, for it must be admitted that the sewerage 
system now in operation is not a safeguard against epidemic disease. 
The circumstance that in London the excreta are removed to 
Barking Creek is not an argument in favour of a system which 
elsewhere is very differently applied. Nor does it get rid of the 
fact that we Londoners are drinking the clarified sewage of all the 
towns on the Thames above Teddington Lock, and that the in- 
habitants of Doncaster are drinking water which has been fecalized 
by the populations of Sheffield, Rotherham, and Masborough. Thus, 
whichever way we view the mode of eliminating focal matters now 
generally followed in England, it must be admitted that the result 
fails to satisfy the requirements of the case; neither the object 





of hygiene nor the sim of the agriculturist is achieved. We are 
rapidly exhausting our soil, and our bills of health have not under- 
gone that change for the better which was promised. We may go 
on for a while longer completing the agricultural balance-sheet by 
placing guano and superphosphate in our soils, though even this 
process must soon terminate, but we cannot go on increasing the 
already gigantic supply of water required for—say the London 
drains. Already the “gullies” bear evidence, through their 
intolerable stench, of being far from perfectly flushed, but in what 
state will they be when our population numbers four millions ? 

In all respects it must be confessed that the water-sewerage scheme 
is inadequate to the demands of both health and husbandry. What, 
then, it may be asked, are we to substitute? What reform will 
bring about the desired ends? To this we can offer no satisfactory 
reply other than that the question once more demands the earliest 
and fullest consideration. The evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Krepp shows us conclusively that such systems as the cesspools 
of Belgium and the fosses-mobiles of Paris, are incompatible with 
health, cleanliness, and decency, however admirable they may be 
as agricultural means. The primitive habits of the Chinese 
we need not say, out of the question iu a country like England. 
The author, therefore, having demonstrated the inefficacy of all 





within the last two or three years. For, in the first place, there | 


are very few who are capable of grasping all its relations ; and, in 


siderably over £4,000,000 in the recent experiment of “ main- 
drainage,” should be very enthusiastic in a matter which has been 
productive of so much expense and so little satisfaction. But 
there are some points in the social economy of nations which 
neither negligence nor intention can suppress the investigation of, 
and the sewage question is one of them. Whether we like it or 
not, the time will come when either from the exhaustion of our 
soil or from the deterioration of public health some measure must 
be adopted which shall restore to the cultivated lands the inorganic 


material abstracted from them, without, at the same time, pro- | 
voking disease or discomfort among the people. Indeed, if we | 


mistake not, the time is not far distant, for the existing se werage 
arrangements—let us say in the metropolis for example—are far 
from being sanitarily efficient, and the facts that they involve an 
almost absolute loss of the matter carried away, and that the guano 
islands, the compensating element of the present system, are being 
rapidly exhausted, sufficiently indicate the necessity for mature 
investigation, and thorough and earnest action on the part of the 
vernment. 
, We are therefore glad to see that Mr. Krepp has directed atten- 
tion to this branch of our sanitary affairs, and has endeavoured to 
collate the evidence which converges from all sides towards a 
er conclusion. Mr, Krepp’s work is one which can be 
So by all who desire to be familiar with the existing 
- ora Sewerage, and we know of no treatise, English or 
ities on + which will be found so large an amount of infor- 
Stee “ — various modes of utilizing sewage adopted in 
rte ag oreign cities. It would be impossible in these pages 
pon a critical inquiry into the arguments advanced by 
me of eet the present plan of treating of sewage as so 
=r ve and useless matter, but we may say that, so far as 
. foo ge, they contain few inaccuracies, and display no more 
a on than is consistent with extreme enthusiasm. Starting 
oe ee of the relation of the sewage to the soil, the 
» foMowing in Liebig’s footsteps, shows us not only that 
+ Lhe Sewage Question ; bei i 
Pt 1on ; being a General Review of all Systems and 
Bere "By nik Chae senna Se oad Un 








| tion, and extremely loathsome in operation. 


existing contrivances, urges upon the public the method proposed 


treatment of sewage has received little attention from Londoners | by Captain Liernur, which he states is equally commendable from 


a sanitary and commercial aspect. This last is certainly the worst 
feature of the work before us ; the author has proved incontestably 


the second, it is not likely that a din Which hna-enmpetedicte- _ the worthlessness of the plans now in operation, and his proposed 


remedy is self-demonstrative of its utter inefficiency and its objec- 
tionable sanitary nature. We spare our readers the details of this 
latest proposal, but we may say in general terms, that it proposes 
to do away with the employment of water in the removal of fcecal 
matter. The drainage pipes from houses are connected with air- 
tight street reservoirs, which are emptied every night by means of 
a steam-engine working an air-pump, and thus removing the sewage 
by suction. During the daytime the excreta are dependent upon 


| their own gravity for removal from the place of deposition, and 


so far as we can see, there is no efficient means of preventing the 
distribution of offensive gases through the houses, Altogether, we 
consider the plan proposed to be costly and complex in construc- 
We doubt its ever 
coming into operation, and we think it only adds another to the 
long list of impracticable schemes whose defects have been so ably 
pointed out by Mr. Krepp. 

On the whole, then, while we agree with the author of the present 
work as to the necessity for immediate and thorough reform on the 
sewage question, we cannot but think that he has displayed more 
ren | in exposing the existing evil than in proposing a remedy for 
its redress, 








A MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


Iw this very readable volume Mr. Rowley narrates the story of 
the mission sent out by the Universities to Central Africa, from its 
commencement under Bishop Mackenzie to its withdrawal from the 
Zambesi. The object of the mission was to establish stations in 
Central Africa, which should serve as centres of Christianity and 
civilization “for the promotion of true religion, the encouragement 
of agriculture and lawful commerce, and the ultimate extinction of 
the slave trade.” Mr. Rowley formed part of the mission, and is 
one out of two survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's staff, and he tells 
us that this volume is simply his African Journal adapted tothe 
narrative form. It has all the freshness of a record made upon the 
spot, with the scenes, the persons, and occurrences of which it 








* The Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central Afri 
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treats passing under the writer’s eye,—not recalled after a lapse of 
time. For this reason, amongst others, it is intensely interesting, 
and with the help of some rough sketches, with a few exceptions 
from Mr. Rowley’s pencil, it places us, as far as that is possible, 
upon the scenes he describes—very strange scenes, full of won- 
derful natural beauty ; and very terrible scenes, when animate 
nature, that of the native men and women, is contrasted with the 
inanimate. Yet this work is not without abundant proofs that 
the evil which most afflicts the tribes of Central Africa is that 
which most afflicts the civilized nations of Europe—war. It 
accounts mainly for the poverty-stricken appearance of the people. 
It is hardly worth while for the negro to till the land, or to gather 
stock around him when at any moment a hostile tribe may burn 
his village, take him and his neighbours captive, and sell them 
as slaves. One result of this state of things is the liability of the 
tribes to famine, and one of the painfully interesting portions of 
Mr. Rowley’s narrative is his description of the famine which, after 
the mission removed from the highlands to the valley of the Shire, 
almost entirely depopulated the whole district. But, supposing 
Mr. Rowley’s observations to have been correct, it would not be 
difficult for a colony of four or five hundred Englishmen to hold 
the surrounding country in such moral subjection as would insure 
ace amongst the various tribes. He gives instances of the 
influence exercised by the mission, composed of a mere handful 
of Europeans of whom the majority were clergymen, upon the 
native populations, and of the wonderful things they accomplished 
when they took up arms against the Ajawas. Though Mr. Rowley 
18 positive that none of the half-dozen Ajawas who were killed fell 
by a clerical bullet, the conduct of the missionaries was criticised 
by people at home with the ease and severity so natural to persons 
who form their opinions without experience of the difficulties of 
the case, and upon a necessarily imperfect knowledge of the facts. 
We cannot, of course, undertake to decide whether the missionaries 
were right or wrong upon that occasion, but it is clear from Mr. 
Rowley’s statement that they were in the difficult position of having 
to choose between two evils, and that the result of the choice they 
made was that their friendship was desired by the chiefs of all the 
feeble tribes, and finally, as he was assured, by the Ajawas them- 
selves. We cannot read Mr. Rowley’s “Story” of the mission to 
Central Africa without feeling either that he has enormously ex- 
aggerated the influence it exercised during the period it spent in 
the highlands and valley of the Shire, or that its experiences 
are full of hope for the civilization of that portion of Africa when- 
ever the attempt is made upon a scale of befitting magnitude. 

The Universities’ Mission acted the part of pioneer, and suffered 
as pioneers suffer. One by one, the Bishop, the Rev. Mr. Scuda- 
more, the Rev. Mr. De Wint Burrup, and Dr. Dickinson, succumbed 
to fever and the hardships of their position. We see no reason to 
blame them with having selected Magomero as their principal 
mission. In sailing up the Shire, they had found that for the first 
hundred miles from its junction with the Zambesi it was scantily 
populated, and that the specimens they saw of the people were of 
the most miserable description. Elephants were there in herds of 
several hundreds, “ feeding like cattle in meadows.” Crocodiles 
were so numerous that Mr. Rowley counted seventy-nine of them 
at one time on a small island; and hippopotami were more 
numerous than street-dogs in London. When the marsh-lands 
were passed, the population became more numerous, showing the 
healthier character of the upper regions of the Shire and the better 
means of subsistence. But still it is evident, that neither in point 
of numbers nor in the quantity of stores they carried along with 
them were the missionaries equal to the task of holding their ground 
in a country where there was no commerce, and ina climate exceed- 
ingly trying to Europeans. They proved, however, the possibility 
of civilizing and Christianizing the natives, whom they generally 








| 


found to be docile and tractable. When we read how much was | 


done in this respect during the short time they remained at 
Magomero, we are inclined to regret the determination of Bishop 
Tozer to remove the mission to a part of the country where all the 
good it had effected would be lost, and the work have to be com- 


menced over again. It had not been long established at Magomero | 


when Bishop Mackenzie founded a little community of natives, 


whom he and his party had liberated from slavery. Polygamy isthe | 


practice of all the tribes, but he prevailed upon the men to be 
content with one wife. Some difficulties arose in con- 
sequence of their being more women than men, and the 
wives, when they found the law on their side, began to 
get jealous of their prerogative, and would not allow any 
one to share their husbands’ affections with them. In 
this condition they lived happily, and, as a rule, were kind and 
affectionate to one another, and faithful. Indeed, the two tribes 
with which the mission had most acquaintance—the Manganjas 
and the Ajawas—have many natural qualities which render them 
hopeful material to work upon. Their personal appearance is 
decidedly superior to that of the common African type. The 
women are modest, the men industrious, and such a thing as a 
husband ill-using his wife Mr. Rowley did not once hear of. Asa 
rule both tribes are generous, somewhat shy at first, and till you gain 
their confidence, but very hospitable afterwards. The parental 
feeling in women is strong, and it is reciprocated to such an extent 
by their children that the common expression of grief is, “ Ah! 
mai!” (“Oh! mother!”) ‘ Men,” says Mr. Rowley, “ will go to 
their mothers for consolation, will treat them with respect, and will 
undergo anything, or make any sacrifice for their welfare.” Even in 
their religion Mr. Rowley found some hopeful features. In the first 
place they are not idolaters. Their idea of God is that nothing evil 


‘ 


roceeds from Him, nor do they assign any wrathful attribute to 

lim. Therefore, they never offer him human sacrifices to avert 
his wrath. If danger, famine, or war, threatens them, they 
assemble at an appointed place, and pray to God to deliver them 
from the danger, or to give them victory in war. But no one thinks 
of praying for himself. Some notion of a future state they have ; 
not a state of rewards and punishments, these belong only to this 
life. They believe in the existence of the spirits or “shadows” of 
men after their death, and that the “shadows” of their chiefs have 
the power of hearing and granting their requests. If they do not get 
immediately what they ask from Mpambi (God), they say, “ Perhaps 
God does not care to give us what we want, so it is no use aski 
Him any more; we will ask the spirits of our chiefs.” Mr. 
Rowley is hopeful of the conversion of the African, as much 
because he has no system of religion or philosophy—like the 
Hindoo and Chinese—with which he is already satisfied ; and he 
gives a remarkable proof of the ease with which they may be in- 
duced to lay aside their customs. One of the most savage of these 
is the practice, when a chief dies, of killing one of his wives, or 
several if he is a great chief, and burying her with him. Hearing 
that a woman was about to be put to death in this way, one of the 
missionaries went off to the village to see if he could not prevent it. 
He preached to the people and was successful. ‘I am very sure,” 
says Mr. Rowley, “that there was no impediment in these people 
either physical, intellectual, or spiritual, to prevent the Gos 
spreading among them as readily as it did among ourselves. They 
are suffering, as we suffered before the Church of Christ was esta- 
blished among us, from all the miseries and ignorances and wicked- 
nesses which arise among men alienated from God ; but take to 
them the grace of God, and sure I am it will correct the spiritual 
evils of their nature—if we use that method which God has 
ordained we should use in imparting it to them—and produce hap- 
piness in their souls.” 

To have ascertained this is no small result of the Universities’ 
mission ; and no one will read Mr. Rowley’s most interesting nar- 
rative without feeling that much has been added to our knowledge 
of Africa by its labours, which will yet bear fruit. 








NEW POETRY.* 


In the imitation of the Greek dramas Mr. Lancaster was more 
successful in “ Philoctetes” than he is now in “ Orestes.” The 
nakedness and the simplicity of the beauty of “ Philoctetes ” con- 
stituted at once its charm as a poem and its success as an imita- 
tion. In “Orestes” there is too much pomp of declamation, too 
much of complicate thought, too much, in short, of everything 
but the names of the characters and the construction of the play 
that is not Greek. If any exception can be made to this, it can 
only be made to those few portions of the poem in which the style 
and thought of Mr. Swinburne are closely imitated. Now the 
imitation of an imitation cannot fail to be pretty remote from the 
truth. Mr. Swinburne is an excellent echo of the Greek, and Mr. 
Lancaster is an excellent echo of Mr. Swinburne. This is all that 
can be said in favour of the Grecian spirit with which Mr. Lan- 
caster has sought to inspire his numbers. But this remark need 
not be understood to detract from the merits of “ Orestes.” Mr. 
Lancaster in writing “ Philoctetes” has proved himself capable of a 
really admirable imitation of the Greek drama; if he failed 
from this point of view in “ Orestes,” he has at least proved him- 
self capable of producing an admirable piece of English composi- 
tion. Some of the blank verse in this poem is almost Shake- 
spearian in its forcible expression, in its power of clearly realizing 
the subtleties of the thought of which it is the vehicle, in its free- 
dom from affectation, in its freedom from weakness. Here is a 


specimen :— 


‘‘ The wise man sees in life no thing complete ; 
Love only is a music heard at times 
Among the noisy nothings that consume 
The pith of life, void effort, stale desires, 
And nights of awful silence laid between 
Days where no light is sweet upon the eyes.” 


Generally good as is the blank verse, it yet falls short of the 
rhymed choruses, which are invariably admirable. The delicacy of 
their music, their strength of thought, their subtlety of expression, 
render them worthy of the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” to 
whom indeed Mr. Lancaster can only be compared. In the follow- 
ing stanzas the imitation is so successful, and the thoughts 80 
splendid, as to fully entitle them to the claim of originality :— 


‘¢ In the hush of the ripple grow gold, 
Till thou crumble the cloud in thy joy; 
Let thy flakes and ray-branches unfold, 
Smite the mist, mellow orb, and destroy. 





* Orestes: A Metrical Drama. By William P. Lancaster, M.A. London: 
A. W. Bennett. 

Light after Darkness. Religious Poems. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 

The Labourer’s Child, and Other Poems, By the Rev. 0. R. W. Waldy, M.A- 
Wimborne: A. Purkis. 

A Day on the Muses’ Hill. By Kenelm Henry Digby, Esq. London: Long- 
mans & Co. : 

Kentish Lyrics, Sacred, Rural, and Miscellaneous. By Benjamin Gough. 
London: Houlston & Wright. 

The Last Crusader. A Poem in Four Cantos. London; Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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O drench us with flame from thy wings; 

Let thy bright arm break darkuess like sleep ; 
Fling light like a tempest that sings 

And seethes from the core of the ceep. 


Be upon us, vast light, like a dream, 
Be about us, pure noon, like a fire ; 
Enfold us, embrace us, extreme 
Mighty glory beyond our desire.” 


When we meet poetry such as this book contains, the temptation 
to quote is irresistible. If,as it can hardly be questioned, “‘ Orestes” 
is the result of a profound admiration for the muse of Mr. Swin- 
burne, it must be confessed that the poetical vagaries of that poet 
are at least amply redeemed by the pure, the inspired, and the 
melodious verse of his admirer, Mr. Lancaster. To have suggested 
such a work as “ Orestes” must be very gratifying indeed to the 
master ; and to have composed it exalts the pupil to a position 
amongst English poets which few have excelled, and which, judging 
from the promise held forth in the poem, may subsequently come 
to be unrivalled. 

Johnson has declared that poetical devotion cannot often please. 
He says that the topics of devotion are few, and being few are 
universally known ; that few as they are they can be made no 


more ; that they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, | sacred, rural, and miscellaneous. Of these, the miscellaneous 


and very little from novelty of expression. Whoever should wish 
to oppose this position will find no confirmation of his doubts in the 
“ Religious Poems” by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe. All that can 
be said of her verses is that they are sometimes better than 
Dr. Watts’, and sometimes worse. None can question their sin- 
cerity ; none can question the religious emotion with which they 
are instinct, and none who has the least sympathy with religion 
can hesitate to recognise the faith that prompted them. Bat if, as 
it has been often declared, there can be no true poetry without 
religion it is quite certain that there can be plenty of religion 
without poetry. We have attentively read “ Light after Darkness,” 
for we deemed the name of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe to bea 
guarantee of the excellence of her work. But the conclusion 
arrived at after this perusal is too obvious not to be just ; 7. ¢., that 
it is not necessary to be a good poet in order to be a clever novelist, 
since the same hand that executed one of the most readable novels 
in the English language, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has designed one 
of the most unreadable books of poetry in the same tongue, “ Light 
after Darkness.” 

“ The Labourer’s Child, and Other Poems,” by the Rev. C. R. W. 
Waldy, M.A., contains some very charming compositions. It is 
evident that Mr. Waldy is not only an observer, but a man of keen 
sympathies. These faculties when allied form a very essential 
adjunct to the poetic character; and Mr. Waldy has employed 
them with considerable success in his poem of the “ Labourer’s 
Child.” In this short composition Mr. Waldy assumes the province 
immortalized by Crabbe. He paints the effects of vice upon a 


lowly home pathetically and artistically. The moral of the poem 
is conveyed in the distich— 


“ This is thy work! thon soul-defiled 
Drunkard! thy sin hath slain thy child!” 


Glancing our eyes over the volume we come across songs upon 
subjects which in this age of Swinburne, Browning, the “ sensation 
novel,” and Dion Boucicault, it seems a curious experiment to 
select. | Such is “ Winter,” such is “ Morn,” such is “The Spring 
Walk,” which by the way contains these charming lines :— 


“ But hark! from yonder woodland green, 
Where the grey tower o’ertops the scene, 
Wave after wave comes rippling past, 

A sound which widens on the blast, 

As water where a stone is cast ; 

How soft and full swells forth that bome, 
Like billow rolling without foam! 


Nothing can be prettier than the image conveyed by this last 
e. We warmly recommend this unpretending volume to the 
notice of our readers. Most of the poems seem like the echoes of 
olden lyres ; we have Thomson, we have Cowper, we have Crabbe ; 
and it must be confessed that Mr. Waldy’s poetry is by no means 
in es for his subjecting it to the influence of such poets as 

_ “A Day on the Muse's Hill,” by Kenelm Henry Digby, Es 
fo collection of poems, chiefly written in the lbs. spirit of 
= man Catholicism. They claim no very special praise, for the 
oughts are for the most part trite and the subject unadapted for 
_ wreatment, Here and there, however, we come across an 
res b- a is happy or a song which is very well sung; and these 
then a a4 perpiex us ; they tell of a capability to do much better 
shits mk as been done; and our difficulty is to reconcile the 
whe 4 Rs a Mr. Digby occasionally displays with the stuff 
® has printed. The poem entitled “ Happy Thoughts” 


is an insta i i 
de . vay this. Here is a stanza that Tupper would blush 


“ True progress is a thought of joy 
To cause enchantment, not annoy 
A noble mind and free, 
That meditates the wondrous span 
Allotted here below to man, 


To angels next degree.” 








Here, on the contrary, is a touch of genuine poetry :— 


Sing, prattle like a child we may, 
But language never can convey 
The sense of inward gleams 
Which a deep, true, religious thought 
To human hearts has ever brought 
More coloured than our dreams.” 


The philosophy underlying this poem is liberal and just. It 
advocates a fraternization of faiths; it enforces the necessity of 
catholic feelings. It is remarkable that it is most poetical when it 
is most philosophical. “'The Children’s Bower” is an imitation, 
we believe, of Tennyson’s “May Queen.” Not much is to be 
gained by this kind of imitation; but in Mr. Digby’s case 
nothing at all is lost, for we confess we do not see, except in the 
measure, where the resemblance between the two poems lies, The 
only line that is at all like one of Tennyson’s is this :— 


“I never thought to see the day when I should wander more.” 


If we are not mistaken, something very much resembling this is to 
be found in one of the parts of the “May Queen.” If Tennyson 
wrote it, the success of Mr. Digby’s imitation will be readily seen. 

“ Kentish Lyrics,” by Benjamin Gough, are divided into poems 


poems are the best. The sacred are neither better nor worse than 
most sacred poems. The one that opens the volume, entitled 
“ Morning,” is a very fair imitation of Longfellow’s “ Resignation.” 
It is more musical, and nearer approaches poetry than any of the 
others. There are endless platitudes in these sacred poems. We 
are told in numbers which we have heard thousands upon 
thousands of times before in prose. Will our devotional poets 
never make it their business to understand that, if they wish to 
lease, they must say something that has not been said before ? 
Metre, we would have them know, has nothing at all to do 
with novelty. If Dr. Watts tells us about the busy bee in 
octo-syllabic verse, surely no man can hope to make the busy 
bee a new subject by singing it in heroic strains! The man 
the least to be commended in the whole range of literature is the 
Biblical paraphrast. What can be more sublime than the Old 
Testament’s Job xix. 23—27? What can be more silly than 
Mr. Gough’s Job xix, 23—27? Here is the opening stanza :— 


** Ob, that my words were written 
And printed in a book, 
Graven on a rock unsmitten, 
Which thunders never shook.” 


Piety, no doubt, is the animating influence of Mr. Gough's 
stanzas. Yet that piety must be insensible indeed if it does not 
perceive that it is burlesquing what all men are taught to venerate. 
In “ Kentish Lyrics,” on coming to Part IL., called Rural Poems, 
we come to something considerably better than Part I. In short, 
we come to poetry ; and to poetry of a very superior kind. That 
Mr. Gough is a poet at heart is sufficiently indicated by his choice 
of subjects. Such titles as “ Moonlight in Spring,” “ Song of a 
Rivulet,” “ Under the Cliff,” “ Out in the Cornfields,” imply the 
poetic perception which the subsequent treatment confirms. 
Culture and the emotions seem happily combined in Mr. Gough. 
There is spontaneity enough in his verses to give them what culture 
could not give: freshness and fragrance ; and there is culture 
enough to give what spontaneity could not give—refinement. This 
praise will not be thought undeserved by any one who has read the 
poem called “ A Seaside Calm.” After the rural, we come to the 
miscellaneous poems. 

The “ Voice of the Old Year” belongs so much to Tennyson 
that we know not why Mr. Gough should have been at the pains 
of marring the poet’s pleasing fancies. This is an example of what 
Mr. Gough does with the prettiest lyric in “ In Memoriam ”:— 


*“ Then ring out the old year’s evil, 
The world, the flesh, the devil ; 
Let them go! let them go! 
And ring in the Prince of Peace, 
Messiah’s gentle reign, &c.”’ 


It is evident that Mr. Gough only writes well when he thinks out 
of himself. We should therefore recommend him to avoid palpably 
thinking out of anybody else. 

The author of the “ Last Crusader” must have sung for the same 
reason that Dryden’s boy whistled. “ Words, words, words,” was 
Hamlet's decision upon the book he was reading ; and “ Words, 
words, words””—including rhyme—must be our decision upon the 
“ Last Crusader.” Seventy-two pages of stuff like this— 


** Qaoth the harper haughtilie, 
* This horrid nuptial shall not be! 
When strikes the hour, speedilie 
And surely I shall be with thee!’ 
‘Grammercie, heaven! grammercie,’ cried 
In ecstacy, the grateful bride” — 


is what the “ Last Crusader” is made up of. No doubt the author 
and his friends think it poetry ; and probably were we to estimate 
= from rcpt ge of 7 we should think so too. But it is the 

usiness of the critic to define between rhyme and reason, and even 
to call the “Last Crusader” rhyme would, we are afraid, be doing 
@ great injustice to reason, 
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THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET.* 


THERE can be but few of Mr. Trollope’s readers in whose minds 
the first words of the book now before us will not inspire a gentle 
melancholy. It is really to be, he says, “ with some solemnity of 
assurance,” the last chronicle of Barset which we shall receive from 
his hands, and we cannot but feel grieved to have to say farewell 
to scenes which so many pleasant associations have endeared. To 
us, as well as to him, Barset has long been a real country, and its 
city a real city; and the spires and towers have been before our 
eyes, and the voices of the people are known to our ears, and the 


pavements of the city ways are familiar to our footsteps. Long’ 


ago we there, under Mr. Trollope’s guidance, made acquaintances 
which have since then seemed to ripen into friendships, and 
now that we are told that we shall see their faces no more we 
are conscious of a genuine sensation of regret. Several of 
Mr. Trollope’s Barsetshire characters have been from time to 
time so vividly brought before us that we have thoroughly 
accepted the reality of their existence, their shadowy forms 
have seemed to take equal substance with those of our living 
neighbours, and their fictitious joys and sorrows have often entered 
more deeply into our speculations than have those of the persons 
who really live and move and have their being around us. The 
figures of Mr. Harding and Archdeacon Grantly, and Bisho 
Proudie, are more familiar to us than those of half the people with 


whom we are constantly brought into contact ; most of us must | 


feel asif we might meet with Mr. Crosbie any day, and many a 
one has watched the course of John Eames’s love-making with an 
almost personal interest. And now we are to take leave of these 
our friends of many a bygone year. Most likely Mr. Trollope is 





left to him now in the world? Old as he was, and in some things 
almost childish, nevertheless, he thought of this keenly, and some 
half-realized remembrance of ‘ the lean and slippered pantaloon’ flitted 
across his mind, causing him a pang. What was there left to him 
now in the world? Posy and cat’s-cradle! Then, in the midst of 
his regrets, as he sat with his back bent in his old easy-chair, with 
one arm over the shoulder of the chair, and the other hanging loose 
by his side, on a sudden there came across his face a smile as sweet 
as ever brightened the face of man or woman. He had been able to 
tell himself that he had no ground for complaint,—great ground 
rather for rejoiciug and gratitude. Had not the world and all in it 
been good to him; bad he not children who loved him, who had done 
him honour, who had been to him always a crown of glory, never a 
mark for reproach ; had not his lines fallen to him in very pleasant 
places ; was it not his happy fate to go and leave it all amidst the 
good words and kind loving cares of devoted friends? Whose latter 
days had ever been more blessed than his? And for the fature——? 
It was as he thought of this that that smile came across his face,— 
as though it were already the face of an angel. And then he mut- 
tered to himself a word or two. ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Tby servant 
depart in peace. Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 


peace. 

And soon after he does very peacefully depart. “I feel sure,” says 
Archdeacon Grantly, “that he never had an impure fancy in his 
mind, or a faulty wish in his heart. His tenderness has surpassed 
the tenderness of woman; and yet, when an occasion came for 
showing it, he had all the spirit of a hero.” A sweeter nature and 


one more free from guile we have never met with either in the 


world of fact or in that of fiction, and we feel grateful to Mr. 
Trollope for having introduced us to one who may now take so 


_ high a place among those dead friends of ours who never lived. 


right in thus closing the story of their lives. He could not have gone | 


on for ever with the same family histories, and the world might have 
grown weary of hearing the same names repeated. But although we 
are conscious that it is right that even such well-graced actors 
should quit the stage, we may be allowed to express some regret 
as their long-familiar forms fade away into the distance. 

The character of Mr. Crawley is certainly one of the most powerful 
of Mr. Trollope’s conceptions. There is a rugged grandeur and a harsh 
nobility about the man, both of which qualities are admirably brought 
out and rendered prominent in the course of the story. The wonder- 
ful ease with which Mr. Trollope writes, and the simplicity of the 
means by which he generally produces his effects, have induced 
some of his critics to underrate his powers, and to speak of him at 
times as if he were capable of doing little more than write excel- 
lent chit-chat, or analyze the mental vagaries of a young lady 
oscillating between two attachments, No one cat rival him in 
investing commonplace with a winning charm; no one else can 
render airy nothings so acceptable as he succeeds in making them ; 
but he has higher claims to be praised than these, and to their 


Another well-known acquaintance passes away from life in the 
course of the present chronicle. Mrs. Proudie ends her extremely 
unpopular career shortly before Mr. Harding dies, and soon after 
a succession of stormy scenes, in which the narrowness of her 


understanding, and the malignity of her disposition, are brought 


into unenviable prominence. Very skilfully contrasted with 


her character is that of Mrs. Crawley, the one wife making 


her husband weary of his prosperous life, and bringing discredit 


upon his name, the other gaining sympathy and kindly feeling for 


her husband in his adversity, and affording him a constant solace 
in his day of trouble. No one else has ever drawn such charming 
pictures of English matrons as Mr. Trollope has done, and he 
deserves great credit for the pains which he has bestowed upon 
these portraits of women from whose eyes the light of early youth 


has died out, and on whose brows time has begun to set its mark. He 


existence such a character as that of Mr. Crawley bears ample | 


testimony. It cannot have been an easy one to depict, but the 
portrait is admirably executed. From first to last he is consistent 
with himself, and while his foibles are pointed out with genial 
humour, his native dignity is maintained, without any apparent diffi- 
culty, at a height to which in most cases it would have required a 
desperate effort to attain. There is something very grand about 
this ecclesiastical Titan, bowed down by troubles, and bound hand 


his side, but who yet defies the whole world, sets threats and per- 
suasion equally at nought, and stubbornly maintains his own in 


spite alike of friends and foes. When the suspicion has fallen | 


upon him of having committed a theft, and he is left with scarcely 
a friend to believe in him, the different stages of thought and 
feeling through which he passes are admirably described. Exceed- 
ingly good is the account of the interview between him and the 
bishop, in which Mrs. Proudie plays so conspicuous a part and 
meets with so signal a discomfiture ; and very noble are many of 
his utterances when, from time to time, he leaves the lower ground 
of his own pride and prejudice, and rises to the lofty realms in 
which duty and honour reign undisturbed. 

In this final chronicle of Barset we see the last of a character 
which is evidently one of Mr. Trollope’s favourites, and which he 
has rendered very charming. His hand has lingered lovingly over 
the portrait of Mr. Harding, but he has completed his work, 
finishing it with a few parting touches in his best manner. We 
have long been familiar with that kindly old gentleman, and for 
many a year we have taken an interest in his tranquil life so 
peacefully drawing to its close. In the present volumes we see 
the shadows gradually lengthening across his path as the sun of his 
day goes down. We watch him wandering quietly about his 
daughter’s house, devoting himself to his little grandchild a i 
and now and then going to the hiding-place of the violoncello 
which in olden times used to be the solace of his lonely hours, and 
gazing upon it with an uncomplaining melancholy, though never 
now attempting to call forth its once loved voice. Here is a little 
piece of description which it is very pleasant to read, and which 
could only have been written by one who was capable of entering 
into and appreciating the full beauty of such a character. The old 
man has just been told that he must give up his daily visit to the 
cathedral which he loved so well. The news has been broken to 
him by his daughter, Mrs. Arabin :— 


“She then left him again for awhile, having some business out in 
the city, and he was alone in his room for an hour. What was there 





* The Lest Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony Trollope. With Thirty-two 
Illustrations by George H. Thomas. Two vols. London: smith & Elder. 


has done his best to depict the tranquil happiness of that home life 
which is led beneath so many an English roof, and he has thoroughly 
succeeded. He has given us a number of pictures on which it is 
a positive pleasure to look back, he has added most largely to 
our stock of pleasant memories, and he has increased and con- 
firmed our faith in the existence of what is good, and true, and 
generous, and noble in the midst of much that is selfish and ignoble. 
No writer of the present day is more universally popular than 


| Mr. Trollope, and therefore it is an excellent thing for English 





society that he should have used bis great influence in so praise- 
worthy a manner. His aims may not have seemed to enthusiasts 
sufficiently lofty, and he has never turned his desk into a pulpit, 


and foot by debt, while the vulture of poverty is ever gnawing at | but his utterances have always been manly and vigorous, such as 


| would be likely to induce both the men and the women who read 


him to be honest and straightforward, true to their friends and to 
themselves. His heroes are so much what English gentlemen are 
or ought to be, and his heroines are such excellent specimens of 
the best of English girls. We cannot imagine them dyeing their 
hair, or painting their faces, or indulging in that mimicry of the 
abominable which we read about elsewhere. It is worth the while 
of any one who is fond of contrasts to compare Mr. Trollope’s 
novels with a few of those which are most popular at the present 
day in Paris. He will find much to admire in the work of the 
French artists. Their skill in morbid anatomy is something 
wonderful, their descriptive power is very great, their felicity of 
language is a most enviable gift, but the tone of their books is too 
often detestable. We rise from their perusal with feelings resembling 
those of one who has assisted at a banquet of ghouls. The breath 
of the charnel-house taints their atmosphere, the flowers which 
deck the fields into which they lead us spring from a soil rank 
with corruption. But a fresh and healthy breeze seems to blow 
across the scenes which Mr. Trollope describes, and as we wander 
the1a we are brought into contact more with vigorous growth and 
progress than with decay. He may not always be as brilliant as 
his Parisian rivals, but when his figures shine it is with genial 
sunlight, while theirs are illumined by an artificial and unholy 

lare. 
‘ Before taking leave of his readers, Mr. Trollope says a few words 
in reply to those of his critics who have accused him “ of having 
forgotten, in writing of clergymen, the first and most prominent 
characteristic of the ordinary English clergyman’s life.” His 
answer to the charge is that his object has been to paint the social 
and not the professional lives of clergymen, and that he would have 
felt that he was stepping beyond the proper limits of a novel if he 
had attempted to do more than he has done. And he protests 
against being told that his clergymen are not as good as ordinary 
English incumbents and curates are. This point we may leave his 
clerical readers to dispute with him, but we cannot quarrel with 
him for presenting us with pictures which might have been better 

ainted, but which as they are will charm and delight wherever an 

glish novel is read. j 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Edible Mollusks of Great Britain and Ireland, with Recipes for 
Cooking them. By M. 8. Lovell. (London: Reeve & Co.)—We 
cannot comprehend what useful object this little volame is likely to 
serve. It is neither a scientific treatise on molluscan zoology nor a 
good cookery book; there is not an atom of originality displayed in 
its construction; and the scissors and paste, whose operations have 
beer instrumental in its compilation, have been very injudiciously 
employed. The authoress—for the book bears evident traces of 
female handiwork—has strung together a number of ill-arranged 
facts, selected at random from dictionaries of practical receipts, old 
pharmacoposie, and popular manuals of zoology. These, she sup- 
poses, supply a sufficient argument to induce her readers to cultivate 
a taste for garden-snails and cuttle-fish as articles of diet. We do not 
think she is likely to make many converts, and assuredly, unless her 
proposed dishes are more digestible than her book, there is no need 
for surprise at this, Sepia soup may doubtless be delicious, but we 
fear the work before us is not likely to popularize a taste for it. The 
authoress should have been as careful in preparing her book as in 
cooking her mollusks, and should in fature avoid the réchaujfée. 


Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, the Western Himalayas, and 
Cashmere. By Andrew Leith Adams, M.D. (Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas.)—There is a story told that once at an inland town 
the toast of the navy was proposed, and replied to by an alderman on 
the ground that he once owned a barge on the canal. It would be 
unfair to say that Dr. Adams has no more right to call himeselfa 
naturalist than the alderman a sailor. It would be equally unfair, 
too, to say that because he shows himself well acquainted with the 
labours of Darwin, Agassiz, Maury, Forbes, and Tyndal, that the 
best part of his book is the quotations. But to tell the truth, his | 
book is very dull reading. It is neither one thing nor the other; 
neither exactly a book of travels, nor a scientific work. It’s neither 
good flesh, fowl, nor fish. It reads as if Dr. Wilson had mixed the 
contents of his game-book with those of his commonplace-book, and 
pitched them just as they came to the printers. He, however, not 
only quotes “ Lalla Rookh ” correctly, and at the proper occasions, but 
is evidently a good shot, and, what is more, always writes and spells 
the scientific names perfectly correct. And yet his book is very dull. 
It is fall of commonplaces, and vague sentimentalism. The author 
is happiest, perbaps, when he happens to mention any British birds or 
plants. Something entertaining, too, may be met in his account of 
the crocodile tank and the musk deer. Lastly, the book is supplied 
with an excellent index, which is the best thing in it. 


Overland from Southampton to Queensland. By M.H. Marsh, M.P., 
M.A., F.R.G.8. (London : Stanford.)—Though patchy and carelessly- 
written, this little book contains, nevertheless, much interesting matter. 
The route by which the author went in 1865 to Australia was by 
Alexandria and the Red Sea to Aden, thence to Galle in Ceylon, and from 
Galle by a long passage of 3,330 miles over the most lonely sea in the 
world to King George’s Sound. The author’s account of the Red Sea and 
its excessive heat, which is frequently fatal to life, would incline us to 
give the preference to the old ocean passage. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to Australia itself; the squatting system and the 
arrangements entered into between the Government and the equatters 
as to the tenure of land are treated at considerable length, but there 
is little that is new in Mr. Marsh’s work. He appears to entertain a 
sincere affection for Australia and its people : its climate, its ecenery, 
its fruits and flowers are warmly eulogized. We have never before 
heard such admiration expressed for Australian scenery. After briefly 
summing up the characteristic beauties of various countries, from the 
lakes of Ireland to the Southern islands of the Indian Archipelago, he 
concludes in these words :—‘“ To my mind, however, there is nothing 
so charming in climate and scenery combined as the table-land of 
Australia.” On the return journey, the author spent some time in 
Ceylon, and made an excursion up the highlands of that beautiful 
island, which contains perhaps the best specimens in the world of tropical 
scenery and vegetation. There pine-apples grow in the hedgerows; 
and we are told that other tropical fruits, which we regard as rare 
luxuries, form in that bright island a great portion of the food of the 
people. Amongst other interesting information as to Ceylon, this 
book contains an account of the cultivation of the coffee plant. 


History of Dudley Castle and Priory. By Charles Twamley. 
(London : J. R. Smith).—The only historical event connected with 
Dudley Castle occurred in the reign of Charles I.; it was in 1643 held 
for the king by Colonel Leveson, who, after sustaining a siege of three 
weeks, was relieved by a detachment of the king’s forces. The Castle 
does not appear to have been again regularly besieged, but in 1646 
Colonel Leveson, seeing that the king’s cause had become hopeless, 
quietly surrendered it to the Parliamentary forces upon terms very 
hononrable to the . Mr. Twamley seems to be of opinion 
(and in this we agree with him), that the history of a castle ought to 
give an account of its owners, and he has accordingly devoted the 
greater part of his book to an account of the two great families of 
Sutton and Ward, in whose hands the castle has, with the exception 
of two short intervals, continued from 1321 down to the present day. 
The history of families which have for centuries held such a prominent 
position as those of Sutton and Ward must, at the same time, be more 
or leas a social history of their country. Thus we see the crying evils 
of the feudal system of tenures with its oppressive incidents of ward- 

ship, aids, and reliefs set forth in individual cases in the Sutton family 
in |® very striking manner. In the unsettled time of the Wars of the 
Roses we find the Suttons at one time on the Lancastrian, at another 
on the York side, their loyalty being apparently not of a very disinte- 
rested nature; we find them frequently in debt and obliged to have 
ae to the money-lenders, through whose means, about the middle 

the 16th century, the Duke of Northumberland succeeded in turning 
them out of the castle. When that unprincipled nobleman was executed 





in 1553, Dadley Castle was forfeited to the Crown, but Queen Mary soon 
: 
ards restored it to Edward Sutton, the rightful owner. This Ed- 
ward Sutton was one of the most time-serving of his family,andamongst | 


other discreditable actions disgraced himself by giving up to the 
French without a struggle the almost impregnable castle of Ham 
in Picardy, which he held for the Queen. Dying in 1586, he 
was succeeded by his son Edward, the last of the Suttons who 
held the castle. He died in 1643, leaving his granddaughter Francis, 
wife of Humble Ward, his heiress; thus the castle came into the 
hands of the Ward family, in which it has continued ever since. The 
most distinguished member of the Ward family was John William, who 
became Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Canning in 1827, upon 
which occasion he was created Earl Dudley. He died without issue, 
and the title became extinct; the estates passing to his second 
cousin, the Rev. William H. Ward, whose son William is now the 
owner of the castle. The title of Harl was in 1860 revived in his 
favour. This little book owes its interest entirely to its subject; the 
style in which it is written is execrable, hardly rising above the style 
of a genealogical table. 

Symbols of Christendom. By J. Radford Thomson, M.A. (London: 
Longman & Co.)—This sensible little book is the work of a moderate 
man ; the subject being no doubt suggested to the author by the pro- 
minence which the High Church party have given to symbolism as 
applied to the services of the Church. Symbolism is more or less 
applied to all forms of worship; the two sacraments of the Christian 
Church are highly symbolical; so are the various attitudes adopted 
by different sects in prayer, into the significance of which the author 
inquires pretty fully. The Jewish practice of standing during prayer 
he considers as indicating reverence, the kneeling posture as one of 
entreaty, while he condemns the custom of English Dissenters, who 
sit during public prayer, as “symbolical (if of anything) of their 
exceeding regard for their own ease and comfort.” We fully agree 
with the author in thinking that the excessive use of symbols indulged 
in by the Ritualists is likely to be highly prejadicial to the true 
interests of religion, while nature and history alike show us that any 
attempt utterly to repudiate the use of symbols would be fruitless. 
The case of the Quakers is adduced as a proof of the vanity of such 
a step; “There is,” says the author, “no more thorough-going 
symbolist and ritualist than your Quaker, as may be seen from his 
dress, his language, his demeanour, and his worship.” 


Astronomy without Mathematics. By Edmund B. Denison, Q.C. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Mr. 
Denison’s useful work bas reached a third edition; and this suc- 
cess has induced the author to enlarge his book considerably. 
“ Meteors, nebule, and stars, the moon’s acceleration, and other 
disturbances, the tides,” &c., are the principal matters on which 
the new edition contains additional information. The title of the 
book might lead to the supposition that the author had discovered a 
method of treating the science of astronomy independently of mathe- 
matics; he takes.care in his preface to caution the reader against 
such an absurd notion; he merely professes to make the science 
intelligible to persons unacquainted with mathematics. We have no 
doubt that this edition will receive the same substantial marks of 
public approval as the former ones. 


A Martyr to Bibliography. By Olphar Hamet, Esq. (London: 
J. R. Smith.)—Under this title we have an interesting sketch of the 
life and works of Joseph Marie Quérard, the greatest of French (perhaps 
we might say, of all) bibliographers, a useful class of men who seldom 
obtain much fame, and whose works are generally left unread by the 
public. One of Quérard’s works escaped this fate, his “ Super- 
cheries Littéraires Devoilées,” which attracted much attention, 
chiefly on account of the terrible attack which it contained on Alexandre 
Dumas. 


Hamdbook for Travellers in Yorkshire. (London: Murray.)—This 
is an important addition to the series of Murray’s county handbooks, 
which have such a deservedly high reputation; the present appears 
to us to be in no way inferior to its predecessors. The introduction con- 
tains a concise account of the geology, history, antiquities, &c., of 
Yorkshire. An excellent map of the county, with the most recent 
railway branches, and a plan of the city of York, add to the complete- 
ness of this book. 


Mr. Mechi’s Farm Balance Sheets ; also his Lectures and Papers on 
Farming. (Routledge & Sons.)—Mr. Mechi here reprints some 
lectures read before the London Farmers’ Club, and adds a great many 
valuable suggestions ‘and memoranda for the use of agriculturists. 
His views on farming are now pretty well known, and this “ book for 
the country ”’ indicates the drawbacks as well as the advantages of his 
system. 


The Home Book of Pleasure and Instruction. (Frederick Warne.)— 
This dictionary of drawing-room romps for little girls will be enough 
to turn their heads, if it was only on the score of the “riches” with 
which it is embarrassed. By the time a young lady has “ mastered” 
—if we can use the phrase—its contents, she will be thinking of an 
entirely different category of recreations. It is admirably indexed and 
illustrated. 


We have also to acknowledge:—The Constellation-Seasons, by 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A., &c. (Longmans) ;— Six Sermons on Sin, 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Oorrected Report of the 
Speech of Earl Russell on the Irish Church (Ridgway) ;—An Antidote 
to Ritualism and Sacerdotalism (Freeman) ;—Careless Amy, by Ella 
(Freeman) ;—An Address to a Pastor, by R. Ingham (Stock) ;—~The 
Christian as a Citizen, by Rev. H. W. Bonner (Stock) ;—Tracts for the 
Day ; No. 4—Miracles and Prayer (Longmans). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


FRENCH journalists seem to be opening their eyes to the extreme 
folly of the system of duelling rampant among their order. Last 
week we mentioned the refusal of M. de Sainte-Beuve to allow himself 
to be pistolled by a M. Lacaze, who first insulted and then desired to 
kill him. We have now to add that M. Vermorel, editor of the 
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Courrier Frangais, has refused to fight one of the two younger Cas- 
sagnacs on the question whether their father’s name, Granier de 
Cassagnac, ought to be written with or without parenthetical marks 
enclosing the latter part of the name—“ (de Cassagnac).” The Cas- 
sagnacs accordingly threaten him with “ the régime of the stick ;”’ to 
which M. Vermorel replies that ‘‘the police have been established for 
the protection of honest men from malefactors,’ and that the Cas- 
sagnacs are under the ban of a “‘ League of Contempt.” Strange to 
say, @ commissary of police waited on M. Vermorel after the publica- 
tion of this retort, seized the letters of adhesion he had received, and 
spoke of a prosecution of him “ for exciting to hatred and contempt 
of citizens ’’—though assuredly he is the most aggrieved party, since it 
even appears that M. Louis Cassagnac has spat in his face in the court 
of the juge d’ instruction, and in the public street. M. Weiss, also, 
who is connected with the Journal de Paris, has declined a challenge 
from M. Anatole Daruy, who thereupon, like a mere street ruffian, 


| 
| 


struck M. Weiss a blow on the head, for which, it is to be hoped, he | 


will be made accountable in a court of law. The French press has 
recently disgraced itself in the eyes of civilized nations by the trucu- 
lence of its writers; but the instances of moral courage to which we 
have referred will go some way towards retrieving its character. M. 
Pietri, the Prefect of Police, has published a letter in the Monitewr, in 
which he speaks very severely of the acts of certain journalists, and 
recommends the commissioners of police to protect peaceful citizens 
against them. 

Verses written for a special occasion, such as the state visit of the 
Sultan to the Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, on Monday 
evening, are never very good, and indeed it is hardly in the nature of 
things that they should be. The poetry of the Ode which on Monday 
was sung to Mr. Costa’s music was, however, more than usually bad. 
The hope that the Saltan might continue great, “ of his nation’s love 
secure,” was peculiarly ill-judged in the crisis of a Cretan insurrection ; 
and the prayer to the Deity that “ his (the Sultan’s) potent regal rod”’ 
might be “ willingly obeyed,” sounds rather strangely in presence of 
the same fact, unless we are to regard it in anything but a compli- 
mentary light. At all events we have a right to expect good grammar 
in such a production, especially where there is no cruel necessity of 
buying off a metrical or rhyming difficulty by the sacrifice of Priscian. 


‘Yet Mr. Bartholomew writes— 


* May thy State and thee be strong, 
To dismay and resist thy foes!” 


Altogether, is there not something needlessly servile in this beslavering 
of the Sultan, and that too in a language of which he understands not 
a word ? 


We are promised a new “ History of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” by Dr. Henry White, to be published shortly by Mr. Murray. 
Dr. White is well known as a London journalist of ability and varied 
information, and as the author of several historical works. His forth- 
coming book (which will extend to about 600 pages 8vo.) is an entirely 
new history, based on a critical examination, not only of the printed 
authorities, but of an immense mass of unpublished MS. documents 
and old archives. It is not, as we understand, a religious history; but 
it will contain an account of the rise and progress of the Huguenot 
party, and of the religious wats, as wéll as of the Papal and Spanish 
intrigues which led to the great catastrophe of August, 1572. Such 
a work should be one of interest and value, and we shall look for it 
with curiosity. 

The Paris Exhibition is developing a peculiar species of literature, 
the last addition to which is a work professing to give the biographies 
of the exhibitors, This is being published in numbers, under the 
editorship of M. N. Gallois, and it professes to be written by “‘a 
society of literary men,’’ whose names, however, do not appear. 
‘*In the preface,” says a writer from Paris, “we are told that the 
work will be the livre d’or of the nobility of labour—an ‘ international 
monument ’—‘ the lesson of the present and the instruction of the 
future.’ The ‘society of literary men’—it is comforting to have this 
assurance at once—do not intend to write the biographies of all the 
42,000 exhibitors of 1867; they limit themselves to the industrial 
heroes of the day, whose campaigns they will describe. The generals, 
captains, and simple soldiers of the ‘grande armée industrielle’ 
are apostrophized in round terms, and informed that they will be 
reviewed alphabetically in a future edition. For the present, they 
will be taken as they come.” 


Madame George Sand having been requested by the conductor of a 


I never was vain, and I am not going to be at the age of sixty-three. 
Bat all my friends are against it, and my children would be pained by 
what you propose to do. Everybody about me tells me this so 
seriously that I must say ‘no.’ You will excuse me, won’t you? 
Believe that I am very sorry to refuse a request’ made in such friendly 
and amiable terms.—GrorGr Sanp.” 

We regret to see in the Morning Star an announcement of the death, 
at the early age of forty-two, of Mr. Leicester Buckingham, for some 
years a constant writer in the columns of our contemporary. He was 


Sheffield, an author of industry, and a traveller in several countries. 
Following in some respects in the footsteps of his father, Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham devoted himself to literature, wrote several books, 
delivered many lectures, and produced a large number of pieces for 
the stage. He was the dramatic critic of the Star, and had also been 
& writer in its leading columns. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries calls attention to a new word 
which is creeping into use—or rather. to a new mode of employing a 
well-known word. ‘ Within the last year 
word (form) has been used in the sporting department of our 


newspapers 
in a sense that has altogether puzzled me. The form of a racehorse 


or two,” he writes, “vhis | i 
one of the best works of J. J. Ampdre, has just been reprinted by 





used to mean his shape; but now the term is employed in a manner 
altogether new. So long as I read of ‘form’ only in the sporting por- 
tion of my newspaper I was content to pass it by; but when a word 
has been ased by the Times in an editorial article, it acquires a certain 
degree of authority. In March of last year, when commenting on the 
University boat-race, the Times thus spoke of the Oxonians :—‘ The 
vietors, whose form was far from faultless, but whose courage was 
invincible” And to-day (July 2), in looking over the new volume of 
the Annual Register, I find ‘form’ embalmed in the grave pages of 
that standard work. In describing the University boat-race, the Annual 
Register mentions ‘form’ no less than seven times, and in their reports 
of the various races of the year this pet word again occurs.” Does it 
mean ability to constitute one of a group or body, as we suy of soldiers 
that they ‘‘formed” ? That, however, would hardly apply to the 
efforts of racehorses. 

The quaint old wooden-fronted house near the palace of the Bishops 
of Hereford, where “ Nell Gwynne” was born and lived, has been 
entirely swept away. Every visitor to Hereford used to call to see it, 
bat it has proved obnoxious to an ecclesiastical dignitary, and has 
been in consequence entirely demolished. 

The extensive and valuable library of the late Mr. George Smith, 
deputy-lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, is now being disposed of at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, in Wellington- 
street. The sale commenced on Wednesday week, and will extend 
over twenty-two days. Last Wednesday was the sixth day’s sale, 
and was devoted exclusively to the works of our early English drama- 
tiste, including a long series of Shakespeariana. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to have purchased a small estate called Green 
Hil!, near Blackdown Hill, Haslemere, on which he intends to erecta 
house. The West Surrey Times eostatically says of this place, that 
‘‘a more romantically lovely and retired spot can scarcely be con- 
ceived.” We hope there are no impertinent eaves-droppers in that 
neighbourhood. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury stated at a recent meeting of the 
Hawaian mission, that he knew few English ladies who could bear 
comparison with Queen Emma, of Honolulu, in a knowledge of the 
English language and literature. No doubt English ladies are wanting 
on this point; but perhaps English gentlemen, for the most part, 
are not conspicuously better. 

The article on Reform in the new number of the Quarterly is 
attributed to Viscount Cranborne. 

Miss Marguerite Power, niece of the Countess of Blessington, a 
leader of fashion some years ago, and a writer in the Annuals and other 
periodicals, is just dead. 

Mr. John Harland, the celebrated Manchester antiquary, has under. 
taken to superintend a new and greatly enlarged edition of “ Baine’s 
Lancashire,” in 2 vols. 

The second volume of the “ Ballads and Romances” of Bishop 
Percy’s folio Manuscripts is to be issued in two parts, the first of 
which will be published very shortly. 

Messrs. Smith, Exper, & Co, will publish shortly, in 1 vol., with 
two portraits on steel by William Holl, from a painting in the posses- 
sion of her Majesty the Queen, “ The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort,” compiled under the direction of her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Charles Grey. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co.’s works in the press include—“* New 
Poems” by Matthew Arnold, late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford ; “ Essays on a Liberal Education,” by various 
writers, edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, Assistant Master at Harrow, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the “‘ Globe Atlas 
of Europe,” uniform in size with “ Macmillan’s Globe Series,” con- 
taining forty-eight coloured maps, Plans of London and Paris, and a 
copious Index. They are also preparing to publish, as part of the 
Clarendon Press series, ** A Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” by Sir 
W. Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh; and a first volume of “ French 
Classics,” containing Corneille’s “ Cinna,” and Molitre’s “ Femmes 
Savantes,” edited, with introductions and notes, by G. Masson. 

Messrs. Epmonston & Dove.as have nearly ready— By the Sea- 


shore: Reveries of a Traveller,” by Madame de Gasparin, author of 
the “ Near and Heavenly Horizon ;” ‘‘ Camille,” by the same author ; 


little pictorial journal to allow a caricature of herself to be published | and “The Secret of Happiness,” by Ernest Feydean, 2 vols. 


(such publication being illegal in France without the consent of the | 
person caricatured), replied in the following characteristic letter:— | “ Letters on England,” by Louis Blanc, translated by James Hutton, 
“ Paris, July 8.—If I were free, sir, I would say ‘yes’ directly, for | completing the work; “ Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zea- 


Messss. Sampson Low & Co, have just ready two new volumes of 


land, with Visits to the other Provinces, and Reminiscences of the 
Route Home through Australia,” by Mrs. Charles Thomson; “‘ In the 
Year 13, a Tale of Mecklenburg Life,” by Fritz Reuter, translated 
from the Platt-Deutsch by Charles Lee Lewes, forming the new volume 
of Tauchnitz’s German Authors, 1 vol., &. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buackerr have just ready “The Huguenot 
Family,” by Sarah Tytler, author of “ Citoyenne Jacqaeline,’ &., 
3 vols. 

Messrs. RoutLeper & ,8ons have added to their Railway Library 


the son of the late Mr. James Silk Buckingham, formerly M.P. for | of two-shilling volumes the well-known novel of “Guy Livingstone, 


or Thorough ;” and Mr. Edmund Yates’s *‘ Running the Gauntlet.” 

The old Europe of Frankfort now appears daily under the title of 
L’ Europe Nowvelle, with the same editorial staff. 

M. Louis Blanc is understood to be preparing for publication a 
collection of the private papers of the Emperor Maximilian. 

A book called * La Sudde, son Développement Moral, Industriel, et 
Commercial,” has just appeared in Paris. 

“ L) Histoire Littéraire de la France avant le Douzidme Sidele,” 


Drpvrer & Co, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





A Hundred New Acrostics, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Aitken (Rev. R.), The PrayerBook Unveiled. 2nd edit. Feap., 4s, 6d. 
Alonso (Don J.), Elementary Spanish Grammar. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 
Alpine Journal (The). Vol. III, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Assemblies (The) of Al Hariri, Tran:lated from the Arabic by T. Chenery. Vol. I. 
8vo., 18s 


ovanen | (J.), The Church of England in Harmony with Holy Scripture. Feap., 
1s. 6d. 


Bank (The) of England and the Organization of Credit. 3rd edit. Svo., 30s. 

Bible (The) versus the Churches. By Septuagenarian. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Blanc (L.), Letters upon England. Second Series. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s, 

Cassell’s Popular Natural History. Vol. IV. Imp. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Churchill (F.), Manual for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 

Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, with Notes by G. B. Wheeler. Feap., 1s. 

pro Plancio, with Notes by G. B. Wheeler. Feap., 1s. 

Collinson (G. J.), Biographical Sketch of. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Donaldson (J. W.), Complete Latin Grammar, 3rd edit. 8vo., 14s. 

Golden Heart (A). A Novel, by Tom Hood. 3 vols. Or. 8vo,, £1. 11s, 6d, 

Good Old Stories: a Nursery Picture-Book. 4to., 5s, 

Godwin (H.), Archologist’s Handbook. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Griffiths (J.), Notes on the Geometry of the Plane Triangle. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Quesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Handspike (The). 8vo., 1s. 

Hall’s (Bishop) Devotions, Sacred Aphorisms, &c. New edit. 8vo., 5s. 

Hoare (Rev. E. H.), The Scripture Ground of Justification. 8vo., 2s. 

Horsfall (Rev. R.), —— Sermons on the Principal Doctrines of Christ’s 
Religion. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Howitt (Mary), Hope on, Hope ever. New edit. 18mo., ls. 

Jukes (J. B.), Geological Map of Ireland. 30s., in Case. 

Kitto (John), Bible History of the Holy Land, New edit. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Life (The) of Mansie Wauch. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Lovaine (Rev. N.), The Voice of the Prayer Book. Feap., 4s, 6d. 

Lusus Alteri Westmonasteriensis. Part II. 1820-1865. 8vo., 12s, 6d. 

Maynard (W.), The Enterprising Impresario. 8vo., 14s. 

Nepotis (Cornelius), Vite, with Notes. By G.B. Wheeler, Fcap., 1s. 6d. 

Proctor (R. A.), The Constellation-Seasons. 4to., 5s. 

Reuter (F.), In the Year 13, Translated by Charles Lewes, Royal 16mo., 1s. 6d. 

Riddell (J.), Relique Metrice. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


et Prince’s Shakspere: a Selection of the Plays, Edited by Rev. D. 
athias, Or. 8vo., 6d. 


Six Essays on Commons Preservation. 8vo., 14s. 
Smith (Goldwin), Three English Statesmen. Cr. 8vo., 63. 6d. 
Ditto. People’s Edition. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Snowballs of 1867. Collected by Mae. Feap., ls. 
Stretton (Hesba), The Clives of Burcot. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Temple Bar, Vol. XX. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Theodora’s Childhood. By Emma Marshall. 18mo., 1s, 

Thomas (Annie), On Guard, Cheap edit. Feap., 2s. 

Thomson (Mrs. C.), Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Vaughan (C. M.), Words from the Poets. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Waldy (Rev. C. R.), The Labourer’s Child, and other Poems. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
White (G.), His Holiness Pope Pius IX. Feap., 1s, 

Wilkinson (R.), The Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts. 12mo., 5s. 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—MONTHLY and 
WEEKLY TICKETS are issued at REDUCED FARES to WALTON- 


—— Dovercourt, Harwich, Aldborough, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—A DAY at the SEA- 
SIDE.—Every Sunday and Monday, SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE and HARWICH.—Fares, 7s. 6d., first class; 5s. 6d., 
second ; and 3s., third, 


GAEAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP EXCURSION 
to BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE every Sunday at 10 a.m., and ev: 
M onday at 9.30 a.m.—Fares, 3s, 6d., first class; 2s. 6d., second; and 1s. 6d. third, 


For further particulars see handbills and time-books of the Company. 
Qe ’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45, Harley-street, W> 














Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies» 
and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge, 


PATRONS. 


Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 


mJ poneee will reopen for the Michaelmas Term on Thursday, October 3rd. 
— least on +, 1g is given in vocal and instrumental music to pupils attending 
— conversation classes in modern languages will be formed on the entry of 


ueuien eon from the age of 13 upwards. Arrangements are made for 


ctuses, with full particulars as to fi holarshi 
had on application to Miss, Milward, at the College Office. eparercantersdet 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


(QP EEN's COLLEGE SCHOOL, % and 45, 
Harley-street, W. 


Lagy-Superintendent—Miss HAY,  Assistant—Miss WALKER. 





The clyses of the School wi : 
received Trom the a . of five ee on Tharedey, Bopt. 20th.’ Papile are 
Prospectuses, wi 


the College Gilice, Particulars, may be had on application to Miss Milward, 
E, H, PLUMPTBE, M.A,, Dean, 





ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, Isle of Man. 
TRUSTEES. 
His Excellence the Lieut.-Governor. Her Majesty's lst Deemster. 
The Lord Bishop. His Honour the Clerk of the Rolls. 
The Attorney-General. The Ven, the Archdeacon. 


Principal and Dean of the Chapel—The Rev. JOSHUA JONES, D.C.L., late 
Senior Mathematical and Johnson Mathematical Scholar, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. WM. HEATON, M.A., Cambridge. 

Bursar and Third Master—The Rev. E. SCOTT, M.A.,!Dublin. 

Master of the Military, Civil, and Commercial Department—The Rev. 

H. C. DAVIDSON, 

Mathematical Master—G. Metcalfe, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 

First Assistant Master—F. A. Dawe, Esq., B.A., Cambridge. 

Second Assistant Master—H. Johnston, Esq., Edinburgh. 
French and German Master and Teacher of Sanscrit—M. Victor Plegnuier, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Drawing Master and Teacher of Surveying—J. T. Kiddle, Esq. 
Drill Master—Sergeant-Major Wilson. 


Pupils are prepared for the Universities of England and Ireland, the Military 
Colleges, the Civil Service, the public examinations for admission to the army and 
navy, the preliminary law and medical examinations, and for mercantile pursuits. 

Pupils are also prepared for the India Civil Service examinations, and private 
instruction is given in Sanscrit. 

The greatest attention is given to the religious and moral training of the pupils. 
There are Exhibitions open te all, to Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, 
Dublin ; value £40 per annum, and tenable for four years. 

The charges for board and education, without extras, vary from 35 guineas to 45 
guineas per annum, according to age. The College is in a very salubrious 
situation, near the sea, 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the Principal. 

The College will reopen August 6th, 








OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
of the ARMY. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman of Committee, Major-General A, J. LAWRENCE, C.B. 
. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Robt. Austruther, M.P. 
Hon. Secretaries, Rev. S. Jenner, M.A, ° 
The FOURTH ELECTION of PUPILS to the above School will take place early 
in December next. All applications for admission must be sent in on or before 
Saturday, the 5th of October. All persons will be entitled to vote at this election 
whp may become contributors in sufficient time to have the voting papers sent to 
them ; and members whose subscriptions for this year have not yet been paid are 
solicited to forward them as soon as possible, 
Each donation of £5, 5s. entitles to one life vote: each subscription of 10s. 6d, 
to one vote. By Order, 
GEO, W. FORSTER, Under-Secretary, 
Office, No. 22, Cockspur-street, London. 





Ts ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the Enlargement of this National Asylum are 
earnestly solicited. 

The building, with 440 inmates, is now full; more than 200 cases are seeking 
ones election, and a large number by adequate payments. 

The Board pledge themselves to incur no debt, ut to proceed with the enlarge- 
ment as the funds permit. 
wwe purses supplied to ladies, each five guineas collected entitling toa 

e vote. . 

_ The last report, and other publications of the charity, will be forwarded on 
intimation. 

Annual subscription, 10s. 6d., or £1. 18, ; life ditto, £5. 5s., or £10. 10s. 

JAMES ABBIS, Ald., Treasurer. 
Office, 29, Poultry, B.C. WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


Bankers—The London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes-street, City ; Messrs. Drummond’ 
49, Charing-cross; Messrs. Scott & o., 3, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Twining 
& Co., 215, Strand. 





ae IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


At a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the SOCIETY for the LIBERA 
TION of RELIGION from STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held July 5th 
1867, it was 

REsOLVED— 


I. That the Debate in the House of Lords on the 24th of June, on Earl Russell’s 
motion for a Commission of inquiry into the nature and amount of the property 
and revenues of the Established Church in Ireland, and the assent of Her Msjesty’s 
Government to the appointment of such a Commission, with other circumstances 
of recent occurrence, indicate the near approach of the period when Parliament 
will feel itself compelled to deal with the grievance inflicted on Ireland by the 
ao of a Protestant Establishment in the midst of a Roman Catholic 
population. 


II. That the opinions expressed in such debate, as well as on other occasions 
by influential statesmen, further indicate a wish on their part to attempt to mitigate 
that eri evially oy anes ae a Se of the Establishment, and, 
more especially, appropria a ion of its property to the end 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and of other religious bedies in Sang scented 

III. That, in the judgment of this Committee, the policy involving thi 
kindred projects is uncalled-for, inadequate, and mtschiovons + =e 

1. Uncalled-for—because it has been declared by leading prelates and ] 
the Roman Catholic Church that its clergy desire So such Gadowment — 


2. Inadequate—because, while unadapted to the wants and feelings of the Irish 
eople, it would fail to destroy the root of the existing evil, viz., the political pre- 
ominance of the Church of a small minority of the population, 


3. Mischievous—because it would create a precedent for appropriating public 
property to ecclesiastical uses without subjecting the expenditure to the control of 
the State ; because it would have a tendency to intensify existing sectarian bitter. 
ness ; and because it would involve such a national recognition of conflicting 
religious tenets as would be injurious to the morals, and to the religion, of the 
country. 


IV. That the Committee regard the suggested policy with the 





ter re- 
ugnance, because its adoption is urged, not so much in the interest of 
reland as in that of the Ke : © people of 


oglish Establishment, the existence of which, it is alleged, 
would be imperilled by the abolition of the Establishment in the sister country ; 
and, farther, because of the growth of a conviction in the publie mind that the 
evils arising from State interference with religion require the abandonment, rather 
than the extension, of the existing system. . 
V. That, for these reasons, the Committee deem it to be of vital impor 
there should be no delay in the adoption of measures which pr 205 wowed 
ublic opinion, and especially the action of the constituencies at the next General 
Rlection as to ensure the defeat of any such design, and to hasten the adoption of 
the only effectual substitute—the disestablishment of the Church of England in 
Ireland, the ope disendowment of all religious bodies in that country, and 
the application of the ecclesiastical property of the nation tonational and unsectarian 


purposes. w 
ILLIAM EDWARDS, Chai 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, ‘Beorets 


2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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